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T the sound of swift foot- 
“A steps in the hall Susan 
Wilmerding lifted her 
dark eyes from the paper that 
she was correcting. ‘‘Mother!’’ she 
called. ‘‘Why in the world are you 
going to the club so early? It is 
only two o’clock.’’ 

Mrs. Wilmerding paused reluc- 

- tantly at the door. ‘‘I am doing an 
errand or two before the meet- 
ing,’’ she explained, 

‘*Moth-er !/’’ Susan cried after a 
hasty glance. 

‘*What’s the matter ?’’ Mrs. Wil- 
merding inquired a little defiantly. 
‘*What’s wrong now ?’’ 

‘* Moth-er! Were you going to 
the club with that hideous pink 
bow pinned to your collar?’’ 

‘“*T am going with it pinned to 
my collar,’’ Mrs. Wilmerding cor- 
rected gently. ‘‘I think it is very 
pretty.’’ 

Susan laughed in  vexation. 
‘‘Why, it’s positively impossible! 
How can you expect to talk civic 
reform toa lot of fastidious women 
with that peppermint-candy-pink 
bow waggling in their faces? Hon- 
estly, mother, your clothes are the 
limit! If you would only stick 
to black and grays, you would 
not make these blunders. Louise 
dresses so beautifully that you 
will get on her nerves when Page 
brings her home. ’’ 

The color had receded from Mrs. 
Wilmerding’s cheeks. She seated 
herself on a stiff chair. 

‘*You’re really finding me quite 
a problem, aren’t you, Susan? It 
would have been easier for you if 
you had taken a place away from 
home. ’’ 

‘¢ What nonsense, mother! Of 
course, I can’t help wishing that 
you wouldn’t be everlastingly 
sticking ribbons and flowers all 
over yourself. ’’ 

‘*] imagine you don’t know 
what it is to be starved. Do you 
ever remember that I am the 
daughter of a missionary bishop ?’’ 

‘‘Of course.’’ Susan was mod- 
estly proud of the ancestral bishop. 

‘* A missionary bishop,’’ her 
mother emphasized. ‘‘When I was grow- 
ing up we lived on what was then the 
frontier, and I wore serviceable colors 
—grays, browns, even black. I hated 
them! At Christmas we had a box from 
some Eastern parish, but the clothes in 
it weren’t calculated to arouse vanity. 
Once, a red ribbon came in one of 
those boxes and I seized upon it. Father 
burned that ribbon before my eyes. He 
said my desires were unholy.’’ 

Susan was acutely uncomfortable. 
Her mother had always had so marvel- 
ous a faculty for self-repression that 
this evidence of emotion embarrassed 
the girl. 

‘tT know,’’ she began. 

**’'You don’t know anything about 
it,’’ her mother contradicted. ‘‘I don’t 
blame father; he simply obeyed his 
convictions. I was eighteen when I 
married your father. We moved to a 
little parish farther out on the prairie. 
He had the same hatred for frivolities 
that your grandfather had. They were 
both wonderful men in their austere 
way.’’ 

‘*Mother, please, couldn’t we just 
skip all this? You are only getting 
upse' ” 

‘“*T’m not in the least upset, thank 
you. I am trying to give you just a 
little glimpse of my early life. After 
your father died and I took up that 
homestead and struck oil, I began not 
to mind so much, for we moved to 
town and I could lavish on Page and 
you everything that I had missed. I 
used to watch you marching to school 
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“YOU HAVEN'T BEEN HAPPY HERE,” 


HE SAID ABRUPTLY. “I THINK YOU 


WILL BE GLAD TO GET AWAY FROM US TO-NIGHT” 


in your little scarlet coats! But now you’ve 
outgrown scarlet coats, and my appetite for 
color is still unsated—and I can’t even wear a 
pink bow!’’ 

‘*But you ought not to wish to be ridiculous 
or to make Page or me uncomfortable,’’ said 
Susan. ‘‘And then there’s Louise. ’’ 

Mrs. Wilmerding rose with an unaccustomed 
gesture of impatience. ‘‘Drat Louise!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I feel in my bones that I am going to 
dislike my daughter-in-law !’’ 

‘*Mother!’’ Susan cried. 

But in spite of her bold words to Susan, Mrs. 
Wilmerding went upstairs, and when she de- 
secended the pink bow had been replaced with 
one of sober black. Susan, for once, was too 
tactful to remark on the change. With a 
troubled look in her eyes, she sat listening to 
her mother’s retreating footsteps. 

‘*What’s the matter, Sukey?’’ a cheerful 
voice broke in on her reverie. ‘‘Some poor 
critter been blundering with the binomial 
theorem ?’’ 

Susan looked up at her handsome brother 
despairingly. ‘‘It isn’t a pupil, Page; it’s 
mother. She dresses like a savage; at least, 
she would if I didn’t keep after her.’’ 

Page’s face grew suddenly grave. ‘‘It seems 
to me that you and mother aren’t hitting it off 
so well as you might this year, Sue, and it’s a 
pity; you’ve no idea how she counted on your 
being at home. After all, you know, we can’t 
make our parents over.’’ 

‘‘Of course you couldn’t be expected to un- 
derstand things!’’ Susan said. ‘‘Wait till Louise 
sees her. She’ll be horrified. ’’ 

As Page slipped down the street in his big 
roadster a few minutes later that remark of 
his sister’s was still in his mind. He would be 





bringing Louise home next month, and the 
thought of possible friction between her and 
his mother was disquieting. He had only 
started his medical practice six months before, 
and living under the maternal roof was neces- 
sary—the only condition under which he could 
marry so early in his career. But Page was 
never gloomy for long. Things would work 
out right—they always did, he told himself. 

Susan, alone, bent over her papers once more. 
‘It appears that I’ve got to do the work of 
getting mother into line unaided,’’ she said 
to herself with a sigh. . 

There was a large stock of inherited intoler- 
ance and austerity in Susan. She. had been 
out of college a year and had been teaching in 
one of the high schools in her own Middle- 
West city, but neither she nor her mother, 
although they loved each other, was completely 
happy in the other’s company. 

Susan wished fervently that her mother 
might make a favorable impression upon Louise 
and her smart relatives in the East; in fact, 
she had expressed her wishes so frequently 
and pointed out the manner of their fulfillment 
so energetically that Mrs. Wilmerding had 
begun heartily to dread her son’s marriage. 
She had never seen Louise. What if everything 
that she did should appear ridiculous in the 
eyes of the girl? It would be intolerable. 

When she came back from the club a little 
gleam of triumph was for a time crowding out 
the sadness in her eyes. Changing to a fresh, 
white dress, she tucked a rose in her hair. 

‘‘Susan’s going to be away, so it’s all right,’’ 
she explained to her reflection in the mirror. 

But, as it happened, Susan was not away, 
and she frowned at sight of the rose. 

‘*They wished me to take the presidency of 





the club for the coming year,’’ 

Mrs. Wilmerding announced at 

the dinner table. 

‘*Mother! I hope you didn’t 
take it!’’ Susan cried. ‘* You’ll 
be much too busy.’’ 

‘* No, but they insisted upon 
making me vice president,’’ said 
Mrs. Wilmerding, in a voice that 
had suddenly lost its lightness. 

Page had not even heard. He 
was thinking of a patient down 
the street. 

The days that followed were 
filled with preparations for Page’s 
wedding. Susan, what with the 
closing days of school and the set- 
tling of details of her wardrobe, 
to say nothing of censoring her 
mother’s clothes, was madly busy. 

Before the family quite realized 
it, they were at the Landons’ 
country home in the East, their 
guests for the two days preceding 
the wedding. 

Mrs. Wilmerding was miserable. 
From morning until night Susan’s 
admonishing eyes were upon her, 
and she seemed to find no niche 
for herself in the gay, excited 
household. And Louise! Mrs, Wil- 
merding had looked yearningly 
into the girl’s blue eyes, but she 
had met only a cordial politeness 
that was no more than a hostess 
gives to any guest in her house. 
And she was giving her her son! 

When the wedding was over and 
most of the guests had gone to the 
-pavilion on the lawn for refresh- 
ments, Mr. Landon joined Mrs. 
Wilmerding in the grounds. 

‘* You haven’t been happy 
here,’’ he said abruptly. ‘‘I think 
you will be glad to get away from 
us to-night. ’’ 

‘* Why, what nonsense! How 
badly I must have been behav- 
ing!’’ she said, and the color 
mounted in her face. ‘‘Isn’t that 
sunken garden gorgeous?’’ she 
added nervously. 

‘*No, you can’t turn me aside 
like that. What is the matter with 
us?’’ 

He looked very kind, and sud- 
denly she decided to be frank. ‘‘I 
am out of place,’’ she said. ‘* This sort 
of thing didn’t come into my life early 
enough. I feel like a mouse in a con- 
vention of cats, though I know that 
that isn’t a happy illustration. ’’ 

**T ean guess how you feel. Some of 
us are pounced upon so often that we 
get rather to dread it. And I suppose 
it’s for us to be very patient with 
youth. We’ve had ours —’’ 

‘7 haven’t,’’ said Mrs. Wilmerding ; 
and after a look into her expressive 
eyes Mr. Landon took her back to the 
house in silence. 

‘* Be good to Page’s mother,’’ he 
whispered to his daughter as he kissed 
her at parting. ‘‘Study her a bit; she’s 
worth it.’’ 

Page and his bride after a brief trip 
were to have the big, comfortable house 
in the city to themselves, for Mrs. 
Wilmerding and her daughter were to 
spend the summer at a lake. 

On the first afternoon at the cottage, 
when the general bathing hour ap- 
proached, Mrs. Wilmerding retired to 
her room, and came out later in a 
modish bathing suit. Covering her rub- 
ber cap was a scarlet silk kerchief, tied 
in front in a jaunty bow. Susan, already 
equipped, was just starting for the 
beach. 

‘*Well, of all things!’’ she gasped. 
‘¢Moth-er! Are you ever going to learn 
the proprieties? Can’t you see that the 
other ladies are doing embroidery on 
their piazzas?’’ 

‘*The old ones are,’’ Mrs. Wilmerd- 
ing admitted. ‘‘ But the cold water 
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MORE WASHINGTON GUIDE STORIES 


ing party of young people from Texas 

visited the city of Washington and 
remained for a week or more. Among them 
were two college girls from E] Paso with their 
mother. They were remarkably well-informed, 
and in the course of the several days in which 
I served them as guide, they told me a great 
deal about Mexico and their Mexican neighbors 
across the Rio Grande. That was only a few 
weeks after the affair at Carrizal. The resi- 
dents of El Paso were greatly excited, for they 
feared that Mexicans might attack the city. 
Rifle bullets from across the river whizzed over 
the housetops, and no one knew what might 
happen next. 

One cireumstance that these young women 
related was wholly new to me, and indeed 
forms a singular commentary on the estimation 
in which the Mexican people as a whole hold 
the United States. 

During the week following the fight at Car- 
rizal, a tremendous emigration set in from 
Mexico to this country. You would have sup- 
posed that it would be the other way: that 
Mexicans, expecting war to be declared within 
a few days, would have been hurrying heme. 
But, on the contrary, they seemed in mad haste 
to cross into our country. They had their 
families with them, and intended to settle here. 
Perhaps five thousand Mexicans poured across 
the International Bridge at El] Paso during the 
first four days after Carrizal. 

A quaint and squalid procession it was, laden 
with bundles of old clothes; nearly half the 
men had gamecocks under their arms. An 
alarming number of the emigrants were pitted 
with smallpox, and all of them were badly in 
need of a bath. If they had been allowed to 
enter without submitting to any regulations, 
they probably would have caused epidemics of 
typhus fever and smallpox in Texas and New 
Mexico. 

Confronted with such an influx of undesira- 
bles, the United States quarantine officials at 
once bestirred themselves. Public safety de- 
manded heroic measures. The officials hastily 
devised baths of gasoline and vinegar and into 
these the would-be new citizens were dipped, 
scruff and heels. 

Little wonder that the poor immigrants were 
alarmed at such an ordeal. The sight of the 
foaming caldrons terrified them. Unable to 
understand a word of English, they jumped 
to the conclusion that the heartless gringos 
were going to boil them alive! Panic followed. 
Some fied incontinently back across the bridge. 
Several tried to cross the river unobserved 
below El Paso. Some tried to sneak past the 
guard; and it is a fact that in one way and 
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another many of them 
: - actually did get by—un- 
“be gasolined, unvinegared 
and unvaccinated. 

“During the height of the rush,’’ one of 
the girls said, ‘‘mother and I found ourselves 
alone one night. We live in one of the suburbs 
of the city. Father had gone to San Antonio 
that afternoon on business about supplying 
the motor trucks for Gen. Pershing’s column ; 
sister was still away at college. Columba, our 
Mexican cook, was supposed to be in the house 
with us, but in the course of the evening we 
found that she had stolen out, probably to some 
Jiesta of her people. 

‘*Of course, ever after the Villa raid at Co- 
lumbus, everyone along the border has lived in 
fear that another might occur almost any night. 
Father keeps two loaded carbines in his room, 
and he has an ‘automatic’; but he had taken 
the revolver with him. Before going to bed, we 
went downstairs to see that all was secure and 
that the doors were double - barred. Mother 
went ahead and turned the electric bulbs on 
and off, as we came to them; I followed close 
behind her with one of the carbines. 

‘*When we reached the front hall, we found 
the outer door unlocked and knew that Columba 
had not yet returned. When she goes out with- 
out permission, Columba often leaves the door 
unfastened until she returns. We felt so nervous 
that night that we decided to bar the door, 
and to let her ring; incidentally, we hoped 
that it would teach her a lesson. 

‘*When we had barred the front door we tried 
the door that leads down into the basement. 
As we turned the knob we heard a queer sound 
from below. Of itself the sound was not espe- 
cially alarming. It was like the low murmur 
that a chicken makes when slightly disturbed 
on the roost. But as we do not keep fowls 
either indoors or out, we were startled to hear 
such a noise in our cellar. 

‘* “That careless Columba must have left the 
basement outer door open!’ mother exclaimed. 
‘It will be a wonder if we are not robbed some 
night!’ 

‘‘Opening the door to the basement stairs, 
she turned on the light and started to descend. 
I followed with my gun. To our astonishment 
the outer door below was barred. Everything 
seemed quiet, and we told ourselves that we 
must have imagined that we heard the sound. 

‘*A good many barrels and boxes were stored 
in the cellar, and before going upstairs mother 
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decided to make a thor- 
ough search of the place, 
in order to reassure her 49 ".35.™ 
mind. She moved some of ~ * 
the boxes, and peered behind and into others. 
At last she came to a disused refrigerator that 
stood in one corner behind the stairs. As she 
approached this we were greeted by a clear 
Cut-cut-cut-durkut!—evidently the note of a 
full-grown cockerel. 

‘* “My sakes! How do you suppose that great 
rooster got in here?’ mother exclaimed, and 
pulled the refrigerator aside. Then, screaming, 
she sprang back. For, crouching behind the 
refrigerator, with the rooster clutched tight in 
his arms, was a black-headed Mexican! 

‘*T laugh now when I think how I rose to 
the occasion. I stepped back, cocked dad’s car- 
bine and cried, ‘Hands up, or I shoot!’ 

‘*Instead of obeying, the Mexican burst out 
crying. He seemed to be pleading with us. 
Vastly relieved, I lowered my gun, for plainly 
it was not a very dangerous Mexican. 

‘*T know a few Spanish words, and said to 
him, ‘No tengas miedo [Don’t be afraid]! 
Ven acd, pronto [Come out, quick}!’ Still 
clutching his precious cockerel, the Mexican 
rose fearfully to his feet. Then we saw that he 
was merely a boy, a mozo, not more than eleven 
or twelve years old. He was dressed in the 
usual dingy cotton clothes of his people. From 
under his mop of hair his black eyes showed, 
round with terror. 

‘**Que haces aqui [What are you doing 
here] ?’ I said to him. 

‘*He may not have understood my very 
primitive Spanish; at any rate, he had little 
to say in explanation of his presence. While 
we were trying to get the truth from him, the 
doorbell rang, and we admitted the delinquent 
Columba. We strongly suspected that it was 
she who had smuggled the boy in, and that he 
was some of her kith or kin. Nor were we 
ready to believe her when she denied it. 

‘«The boy was a rather pitiable object,and we 
did not wish to turn him out into the street so 
late at night. We told Columba to improvise a 
couch for him in the basement and to bring 
him food from the pantry. The boy ate raven- 
ously, and so did his rooster; the creature 
eagerly picked up the crumbs and even pecked 
at the food in his master’s hands. They were, 
indeed, a queer pair. 

‘*We were uneasy for fear that our waif 
might be bringing the germs of disease into 





the house, and so in the morning we decided 
that he had best be disinfected in the regular 
way. As soon as possible, we sent Columba 
out for a policeman. When she had returned 
with the officer, Columba went down to tell 
the lad jn his own tongue what must be done. 

‘‘Her explanation, however, failed to con- 
vince or reconcile him. The day before he had 
seen a compatriot dipped into what appeared 
to be a caldron of boiling oil of terrifying 
odor. Now, when he saw the policeman come 
down the cellar stairs, panic seized him. With 
the officer in pursuit and the rooster cackling 
uproariously, he ran frantically round the base- 
ment and dived behind boxes and barrels. 
From the clatter you would have thought that 
the house was being pulled down. In the midst 
of it father arrived home from San Antonio 
and was not a little mystified by what was 
going on. 

‘* After a hot chase the policeman cornered 
the lad behind the stairs and drew him forth— 
shrieking. Then a tragedy occurred. The faith- 
ful gamecock actually attacked his little mas- 
ter’s assailant, and spurred the officer’s legs so 


| painfully that the irate guardian of the peace 


seized the cockerel and wrung his neck. 
‘*We were indignant at the man’s brutality 
and told him so. But the policeman, more im- 


pressed no doubt by the pain in his leg than~ 


by our reproaches, replied with a vehement 
lack of politeness, and gave the sobbing mozo 
a shake to boot. Then he marched the boy off. 

‘*We felt so sorry for the poor little lad that 
we sent Columba to the place of purification and 
told her to bring the boy back when his ordeal 
was over. She returned in about three hours 
with the little fellow in tow. He still dripped 
gasoline and looked like a pickled cauliflower. 
Much as we pitied him, we drew the line at 
having him in the house; so father took him 
to the garage in the rear and had the chauffeur 
scrub him with soap and water. 

‘* Altogether that must have been a fearful 
day for the boy, for I doubt whether he had 
ever before had a bath even in water. How- 
ever, we tried to comfort him for his sufferings, 
and for the loss of his pet, too. Father bought 
him a suit of clothes; and since then he has 
been living at the garage. We call him Mozo; 
but Columba says his name is Manuel. She 
has learned that he had lived in Chihuahua 
with his aunt, and that he had left there when 
an epidemic of smallpox broke out. 

‘*Mozo is slowly learning to speak English. 
He’s a likable little fellow, and as trustworthy 
as most American boys of his age. He runs 
errands for us, and does light chores, and we 
shall probably keep him until father can find 
a good place for him on some ranch. ’’ 





doesn’t give me rheumatism, you know. Are 
you going down to the beach with me?’’ 

‘*No, I’m not!’’ Susan cried stormily, and 
marched up to her room. 

So far as appearances went, Mrs. Wilmerd- 
ing enjoyed herself that afternoon. The young 
people liked her immediately and were very 
agreeable to her; but when she walked up to 
her cottage, with a girl on either side of her, 
the light faded from her face. Susan, dignified 
and disapproving, sat on the veranda, putting 
painstaking stitches into a piece of linen. 

Thereafter Mrs. Wilmerding bathed no more 
with the young people, but sat correct and re- 
pressed, chatting with the elderly ladies. Some 
pleasures are to be had only at ruinous prices. 

Summer ebbed, and they went back to town. 
It seemed strange to Mrs. Wilmerding to find 
another woman in her house,—strange and 
rather pleasant,—for in a wistful way Mrs. 
Wilmerding greatly admired Louise. 

But Louise, a little unbalanced by her new 
dignity, had little time or tolerance to devote 
to her husband’s mother. Susan, more fearful 
than ever that her mother would appear ridic- 
ulous, pressed harder on her already sensitive 
nerves, and Page, every minute of whose time 
was devoted to his profession or to his wife, 
observed nothing. It was too much to combat, 
and Mrs. Wilmerding, giving up at last, settled 
down to a drab existence in the chimney corner. 

Then, one day in early November, she had 
one of her infrequent letters from Cousin Kate. 





Immediately her desire for self - expression 
bubbled to the surface again. Here was a way 
out. Her voice was very steady that night at 
dinner when she flung her bomb. 

‘‘Cousin Kate wishes me to spend the winter 
with her in southern California,’’ she an- 
nounced. ‘‘I am going. ’’ 

The bomb did not explode. 

‘*How very nice!’’ Louise murmured. 

‘*Fine!’’ Page said, when he understood. 

‘“The very thing, mother. When shall you 
go?’’ Susan added. ‘‘To-morrow is Saturday, 
and I’ll help you get anything you need. ’’ 

They chattered through the dinner, simulat- 
ing envy at her opportunity. Already there 
was a hint of relief in their voices. Mrs. 
Wilmerding, with eyes smarting from the 
tears that she would not let come, hurried to 
her room as soon as she could. 

“Tt’s just as I told Susan; they find me a 
problem, and are glad to put me aside for a 
time. ’’ 

She telegraphed to Cousin Kate the next day 
and began hastily to prepare for the trip. She 
firmly declined Susan’s offers to help. 

“‘T need very few new things,’’ she said, 
‘‘and I prefer to select them myself. ’’ 

The day before Mrs. Wilmerding left, Louise 
tapped at her closed door. She had a dark 
kimono over her arm for use in the sleeping 
car. That was her parting gift. On receiving 
no response to her tapping, Louise remembered 
that Mrs. Wilmerding had been summoned 





below to receive a caller, and she opened the 
door softly and entered the room. 

Her eyes widened. Everywhere was the con- 
fusion of half-packed trunks. A half-opened 
box disclosed a new suit—a vivid purple. They 
had known that she was getting a suit, but she 
had not offered to show it to them; and for the 
time Susan had relaxed her discipline. Rib- 
bons, belts and laces in bewildering array 
covered the bureau and the chairs, and there 
was brilliant color everywhere. 

Louise softly stole out of the room and into 
her own. No smile came to her lips; instead, 
something seemed to be clutching at her throat, 
and her eyes were wet with tears. 

Mrs. Wilmerding left the next day. Susan 
abandoned her classes to see her off, and Louise 
of course went to the station also. Louise’s man- 
ner toward Page’s mother had not changed. 

Mrs. Wilmerding’s eyes scanned the street 
as she stood on the platform at the station. 
Page had not come. He had given three min- 
utes too many to a patient. Just as the train 
was beginning to move he tore up at a forty- 
mile speed. Atleast, he thought, he could wave 
his farewells, but his mother was not in sight. 
She had entered the car immediately. 

The three young people left in the big 
house felt none of the sense of freedom that 
they had expected to feel. Louise was very 
thoughtful, Page was absorbed in his work, 
and Susan was having troubles of her own. 
Susan felt that Dr. Stockley at the school 





was not properly appreciating her, and with 
some heat wondered why. She was getting 
results, and she was a strong disciplinarian. 

They had letters from Mrs. Wilmerding. She 
was comfortably settled. The climate was de- 
lightful. The flowers, the fruit, the abundance 
of life there, were wonderful. But of herself, 
her thoughts, her life, she wrote nothing. 

Late one afternoon, Louise received a letter. 
That she had been looking for that letter you 
could tell by the way she pounced upon it. 
She took it to her own room to read it. 

‘*Page,’’ she said, after dinner, ‘‘can you 
possibly give me a little time in the library— 
you and Susan? It’s very important. ’’ 

‘tAnything you say,’’ Page replied cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Come on, Sukey.’’ 

Seated by the fire, Louise told them what 
she had seen in their mother’s room. She spoke 
very quietly. When Susan, flushing hotly, 
started to interrupt, Louise held out a staying 
hand. 

‘*T have a friend in southern California, 
very near the place where—mother is. It is 
Norma Strong, Susan ; she left college the year 
you entered, you remember. I wrote asking 
her to call on mother, and I asked her to 
answer some questions. I heard from her 
to-night, and this is what she says: 

‘* *T called on your husband’s mother yester- 
day. She’s a wonderful woman, Louise, if 
anyone has the patience to get below her shell. 
I am famous for patience, do you remember? 
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Her courage in taking up that homestead 
when her children were mere babies. was mag- 
nificent! They must be very proud of her. Most 
people in her circumstances would have sat 
down and let some church society take care 
of them. I’m afraid J should have. And 
her shrewdness when oil was struck! And her 
education! My dear, it makes our college course 
look like a kindergarten! Once she got going, 
I felt like a very stupid child. She is coming 
out to the ranch to-morrow for lunch, and 
later I’m going to have her for a visit. She’s 
just father’s type, and mother will adore her. 
Now, as to clothes. I had rather not write this, 
but I know you must have a good reason for 
asking. She had on a white dress, very simple 
and pretty, but she wore with it a girdle of 
magenta satin, and a bow of the same was at 
her throat. And she had a pink rose in her 
hair! I should say that she has no discrimi- 
ating sense of color-—-she wishes them all. Why 
hasn’t some one thought it worth while to 
train her?’ ’’ 

‘*Well, haven’t I tried ?’’ —_ cried. 

‘*No. You’ve tried to club her taste into line 
with your own; and I have done infinitely 
worse. I’ve smiled at her!’’ 

They were all silent for a long moment. 

‘*A stranger has found out more about her 
in one call than we who have lived with her 
know,’”’ said Louise at last. ‘‘She selects a 
stick-candy pink, and we laugh instead of 
guiding her to that soft pink that has a touch 
of brown in it. She has bought vivid blues, 
and all the time there was that lovely, faint 
old blue that we knew would have been vastly 
becoming to her. We have been inhuman, 
selfish, disgusting beasts, and I don’t in the 
least wonder that she wished to get away 
from us. ’’ 

Susan fumbled with the examination papers 
in her lap. Page drummed with his fingers on 
the arms of his chair. 

Presently Susan rose, and the examination 
papers fell at her feet in unheeded disorder. 
Her dark eyes were on fire. ‘‘I see;’’ she be- 
gan; ‘‘I see it quite plainly. Do you wish to 
know what Dr. Stockley told me to-day? That 
unless I do better work he is not going to ask 
for my reappointment for next year. He admits 
that I can make the idlest boy get 
his lessons and the worst boy be- 
have himself, but he says I don’t 
make them wish to do either, and 
that he regards as failure. I guess 
there’s a parallel between that and 
my treatment of mother. You’ve “T 
made me see it, Louise. ’’ 

They looked at her vacantly. She 
had veered too swiftly from her mother’s to her 
own problem for them to comprehend at once. 

‘*‘T am going to be more human. I’ve got to 
or lose my job.’’ There was a catch in Susan’s 
voice. ‘‘I’m through compelling people. From 
this minute I am going to be a constructive 
critic, if I criticize at all. I don’t promise to be 
successful, but I’m going to try like mad. And 
I'm beginning with mother. ’’ 

‘* Well,’’ said Page, ‘‘ I’ve always taken 
mother’s part when my attention has been 
called to her alleged shortcomings, but I’ll 
admit that I’ve had to be bound and gagged 
before my interest was caught. I have been 
outrageously indifferent. I haven’t forgotten 
that I didn’t get to the station in time to see 
her off. I’m going to be more human, too, 
Sukey, and I am beginning with mother. ’’ 

‘*Your mother’s life,’’ Louise began after a 
pause, ‘‘the hardships and privations of those 
years on the homestead, her cleverness in keep- 
ing the land out of the hands of unscrupulous 
men, reads like a romance, but I wasn’t inter- 
ested, because her clothes were rather queer. 
Father told me to study her. He saw what she 
was. Hereafter, I’m going beneath the surface ; 
and I, too, am beginning with mother. ’’ 

‘*‘We talk,’’ said Susan, ‘‘about beginning 
with mother, and mother’s fifteen hundred 
miles away !’’ 

‘*Let’s plan how we can make up for some of 
the pain we’ve caused her,’’ Louise suggested, 
‘‘and then let’s telegraph her to come home. ’’ 

“Do itl’? Page urged. ‘‘Requisition any- 
thing I’ve got except my instruments. ’’ 

‘*May we requisition your bank account?’’ 
asked his wife, with a smile. 

‘*Even that. I was going to get a new car, 
but I’d rather have a happy mother. ’’ 

After that the chief conspirators spent busy 


days. They decided that the guest room should | 


be Mrs. Wilmerding’s permanent room. There 
she could have the sun all day. They opened 
the unused fireplace and put a new rug—gray, 
with a border of faint pink—on the floor. 
Louise bought a lounge and covered it with 
chintz cushions to match the hangings. She 
also bought a tea gown of dull old blue. Susan 
made new madras curtains in the evenings— 
the mad, rushed, happy evenings. And she 
bought a toilet table and accessories, with ivory 
mountings. 

‘‘We’ll have to borrow from mother for 
months to come,’’ Susan tittered after a hasty 
glance at her check book. Susan’s laugh was 
frequent during those days. 

That their mother could well afford to buy 
all the things for herself made no difference. 
These were spontaneous, loving gifts. 

When Mrs. Wilmerding received the message, 
‘‘Come immediately, we need you,’’ she was 














greatly alarmed ; in two hours she had packed 
and was aboard the Limited. She telegraphed 
Page, ‘‘Wire particulars Albuquerque,’’ and 
waited in a fever of anxiety until that point 
was reached. 

There she received Page’s second message. 
It read: ‘‘'There are no particulars; we just 
need you. ’’ 

It was a puzzled and still alarmed mother 
who left the Pullman two days later for the 
indiscriminate arms of three young people. 

._The young folk, however, were gleeful 
enough to make her dismiss her apprehension. 
Susan had completely lost her reserve, and 
loved the sensation. That very day one of the 
girls of the school had linked her arm in hers 
as they went together down the stairs! And 
Dr. Stockley had smiled genially that morning 
and had said, ‘‘Keep right on.’’ Three weeks 
had wrought a marvelous change in her. 

‘*Children—why ?’’ Mrs. Wilmerding begged. 





‘*How do you expect a family to get along 
without a mother?’’ Louise demanded. 

‘* And besides, ’’ Susan added, ‘‘the president 
of your club has gone South for the rest of the 
winter, and you’ve got to get into her official 
shoes. That’s one why.’’ 

‘*T summoned you back to kiss you good-by, ’’ 
Page told her, with a laughing salute. 

Mrs. Wilmerding was inarticulate as they 
drove home, and Louise and Susan, crowded 
together on the rumble, pinched each other 
sharply from the sheer joy and excitement of 
living. The three young people trooped up the 


stairs with their mother and with a flourish | 


ushered her into her new room. 

The lights were softened by tinted shades. 
On the magazine-laden table was a beautiful 
reading lamp. Her old, familiar books lined | 
the walls. A fire glowed on the hearth. Her 
battered desk, at which she had done so much 
efficient work, was near a window. 


‘*You’re going to dine in your new tea gown 
to-night, mummie,’’ Susan deelared. ‘* Louise 
selected it, and it’s a dream! She’ll help you 
get into it. And hurry, please; we’ve pink- 
shaded candles and pink candies and pink ice 
cream downstairs, not to mention the roses. ’’ 

Mrs. Wilmerding looked at her daughter in 
amazement; it seemed to her that never before 
had she seen her so like a little girl. Then she 
looked at the others. It was the same there— 
their faces were alight with love and under- 
standing. 

‘*Children, in my wildest imaginings, I’ve 

| never conceived of anything so lovely as this. 
| If it is a dream —’’ 
| ‘*Dream?’’ Susan took her mother by the 
shoulders and shook her gently while she 
struggled with the quaver in her voice. 
| ‘*Dream! Why, Mummie Wilmerding, what is 
the matter with your olfactory nerves? Is it 
possible you can’t smell that turkey ?’’ 





THE SUPREME COURT 





of the Department of Agriculture in 

Washington is one of the strangest 
tribunals in the world—the Supreme Court 
of Birdland, it might be called. Before this 
court must appear all the feathered denizens 
of our country to stand trial upon the records 
of their deeds and misdeeds. 

The official title of the tribunal is the Bureau 
of Biological Survey of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. Like other courts 
of law, the Supreme Court of Birdland has 
its bailiffs and its detectives, its prosecuting 
attorneys, its counsel for the defense and its 
associate justices. But it differs from the ordi- 
nary tribunal of justice in that only one form 
of misdemeanor is tried there: offenses against 
plants and animals that are friendly to man. 

In the court the judges, who are the 
men of science and the experts of the 
Biological Survey, convict a prisoner on 
only one count. The defendant must be 
caught red-handed—he must have upon 
his person direct and uncontrovertible evi- 
dence of his guilt. Circumstantial evidence 
is of no avail. A species may be charged 
with destroying fruit, consuming grain or 
preying on chickens, If the charges are true, 
says the court, the proofs will be found in 
the stomachs of the birds. If the stomachs of 
a sufficient number of birds contain forbidden 
fruit or grain or animal life, the court, satisfied 
that they are guilty, then advises either that 
they be dealt with locally or that their name 
be expunged from the ‘‘protected list.’’ 


(): the second floor of one of the annexes 


CROSS-QUESTIONING THE STOMACH 


Tis ‘‘detectives’’ connected with the Bio- 
logical Survey—the men who examine 
the stomachs of the various species—have 
been at work for years and have examined 
more than sixty thousand digestive organs of 
the common birds of the United States. Every 
day they draw deductions that would make 
the detective of fiction blush with envy. Their 
microscopes reveal in the stomach of the de- 
fendant the tiny jaw of some small creature; 
they know that a certain caterpillar possesses 
such.a member; therefore, the prisoner before 
the bar eats caterpillars, or 
at least this particular bird 
ate them. The grasshopper 
has a highly indigestible 
bootleg and, by counting the 
bootlegs found in the stom- 
ach of a bird, it is easy to get 
a dependable estimate of the 








OF BIRDLAND 


He quickly separates many of the ingredients, 
but presently he comes upon a seed that he 
cannot classify. He turns to a big filing case 
where the government has what is probably 
the finest collection in existence of the seeds 
of American plants. By comparing the seed 
with the sp@cimens in the files, he is almost 
sure to identify it, even though 
it has been partly digested. 

. As an example of the lengths to 
which the court detective goes in 
order definitely to determine the 
identity of a seed, a case that 
occurred some time ago may be re- 
lated. There was under observation 
at the time the stomaeh of a bird that contained 
among other things a partly digested seed. 
Comparison of the specimen with the seeds in 
the collection of the department failed to deter- 





mine-its species. You*might not consider a 


single seed-in the stomach of a bird as very 
important, but the man of science was anxious 
to obtain all the evidence. Thinking that his 
sense of taste might solve the problem, he bit 
the dried particle. He got his answer, but in 
a different manner than he had expected. The 
seed was of poison ivy, and in a day or two 
the biologist had no doubt that his deduction 
was correct. 

As each stomach is examined, the percentage 
of the different ingredients found in it is re- 
corded. Thus when the stomachs of, we will 
say, five thousand birds have been examined, 
the contents tabulated by months, the totals 
divided by the number of specimens for each 
month and averaged for the year, the result 
will be an approximately correct estimate of 
the diet of the species the year round. 

But even that is not enough; the time of the 
year when the bird eats certain foods must be 
determined. That is done by ascertaining the 
season in which the various specimens were 
killed and by comparing the contents of their 
stomachs during certain months with the con- 
tents of the stomachs of those killed at other 
times. 

For example, members of the Survey found 
that crows consume a considerable quantity of 
eorn. That would appear sufficient evidence 
to place the crow in the list of undesirable 
citizens, but closer examination of the 
data available showed that for the most 
part the crows ate the corn during the 
fall and winter. Finding that the crow 
picks most of his corn off the ground, 
and consumes only a relatively small 
amount during the seasons when the crop 
is growing, the court returned the verdict 


number of grasshoppers that this particular | that for the most part the crow eats corn only 


bird has consumed in a given time. 


| when it is of little value to the farmer. 
It is interesting to know how this court sifts | 


In the final verdict on any bird the percent- 


and weighs evidence in order to arrive at a just | ages of fruits, of harmful or beneficial insects, 
verdict. Suppose, for example, that complaints | of animal life of all kinds and of the different 


have come in concerning the depredations of 
the starling. He may be charged with consum- 


ing grain or fruit or some of the insects that | 


are beneficial to mankind. That might be com- 
pared to the filing of a bill of particulars with 
the court. Upon receipt of complaints the tri- 
bunal issues an order for the arrest and exam- 
ination of the alleged offender. 

The warrant takes the form of directions 


to the field agents of the Biological Survey to | 


procure the stomachs of a large number of 
starlings and to send them to the laboratory 
of the Survey in Washington, together with 
all other available data. The data show where 
the specimen was obtained,—in a grain field, 
in an orchard or in the woods,—and in what 





varieties of wild seeds are all taken into con- 
sideration. Only in that way can perfect justice 
to the birds be even approximated. 


BOTH GUILTY AND NOT GUILTY 


| HEN the Biological Survey began its 
work in 1885 very few accurate obser- 


vations on the food of birds had been 
recorded. Most of the published information 
bearing on the subject had been based on field 
observation only. Besides the likelihood that 
many of the observations were erroneous, the 
facts gathered in that manner were entirely 
inadequate. It is not enough to know that 


| certain species of birds feed on insects or fruit; 


section of the state; and they also show the| it is necessary to know the particular kind of 


apparent age and sex of the individual. 
The stomach is kept in a preservative 
until the government’s prosecuting attor- 
ney has an opportunity to examine it. 
The next step is a long and tedious one. 
The court detective—a man of science— 
dissects the stomachs, dries the contents 
and scrutinizes them under a microscope. 


insects and fruit that they eat, at 
what season they eat it, and whether 
the diet of the species in all parts 
of the country is the same. 

The last consideration is impor- 
tant. The court found, for example, 
that the oriole is the sworn enemy 
of the caterpillar in the East, but 





that in the West he is very fond of grapes. 
Likewise the bobolink was formerly the scourge 
of the rice - producing sections of the South 
Atlantic States, whereas elsewhere he was 
valuable on account of his fondness for de- 
structive larve and insects. Therefore, the 
decisions of the court in some cases have to 
be conditional upon the regions in which the 
birds live. 

The nature of the work makes it necessary 
to examine a large number of the birds’ stom- 
achs, and of course that means the taking of 
useful lives; but so far as possible the loss 
is minimized by using the stomachs of birds 
killed by naturalists for scientifie purposes. 
Moreover, when a thorough study of the food 
of a given species is once made and the results 
tabulated, the work is done for all time, except 
in the event of a change in local conditions. 
The contents of all stomachs examined are 
preserved as vouchers for further verification, 
should that be deemed necessary, and the Sur- 
vey now has on file nearly half of the 140,000 
bird stomachs that it has examined. The work 
is by no means completed, for the Survey in- 
tends to carry its investigations forward until 
it has studied and tabulated the food habits of 
every species of bird in the United States. 


THE HAWK FAMILY TO THE BAR 


NE of the greatest criminal trials in the 
QO history of the Supreme Court of Birdland 

was that of the hawk family. Reports 
of the depredations of that species were current 
from Maine to California, and the Biological 
Survey went to considerable 
trouble and expense to conduct 
an investigation. Thousands of 
stomachs were examined and 
their contents tabulated, with 
the result that three members 
of the tribe—the Cooper hawk, 
the sharp -shinned hawk and 
the goshawk—were-condemned 
to death and their Bertillon 
measurements placed in the ‘‘rogues’ gallery 
of birds.’’ The court not only exonerated the 
other branches of the family, some thirty in 
number, but officially requested that they be 
protected en the ground that they wage war 
on rats and field mice and are therefore highly 
beneficial to the farmer. 

Almost as important as the trial of the hawk 
family was the government’s investigation of 
the habits of the owls—another group that 
had come under the ban of public opinion. 
Examination of a large number of owls of 
various species showed that the great horned 
owl was the only criminal member of the 
family, and that the others were of great 
value to mankind on account of their appetite 
for rats and snakes. 

Those decisions have been substantiated by 
reports from all parts of the country. Hence 
it is easy to see that the practice of offering 
bounties indiscriminately for the heads of 
hawks and owls not only wastes public funds 
but destroys valuable bird lives that can be 
replaced, if at all, only after many years. 
When the public is properly informed of the 
value of hawks and owls, those birds will nat- 
urally increase in numbers and the damage to 
crops from harmful animals will correspond- 
ingly decrease. 

The noisy blue jay was another prisoner 
before the bar for several months. He was 
accused of robbing the nests of other birds, of 
devouring eggs and young birds, and of steal- 
ing fruit and corn. In some isolated cases the 
charges were substantiated, but examination of 
the stomachs of hundreds of blue jays proved 
that those practices were not habitual. When 
the Survey found that the blue jay had a 
marked appetite for the brown-tailed moth, 
which threatens the trees throughout the New 
England States, the verdict of ‘‘not guilty’’ 
was issued, and farmers in all sections were 
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warned to let the noisy little fellow alone. At 
the most, he had only occasional lapses from 
the straight and narrow path of bird morals. 

Even the dove, symbol of peace and tran- 
quillity, has appeared before the bar of justice 
of the Biological Survey, charged with being 
the purloiner of large quantities of wheat. The 
necusation was proved, but it was also shown 
that the dove eats only wheat left on the ground 
after the harvest—grain that would have been 
lost in any event. The greater part of the 
dove’s food the year round is weed seed, and, 
were it not for the dove and many others of 
similar tastes, weeds would be still more abun- 
dant and injurious to the crops. 

What the unobtrusive little tree sparrow 
does for the farmer gives an idea of the service 
rendered by the seed-eating birds. The adult 
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[: was dark when they reached 
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of this species consumes about a quarter of an 
ounce of weed seed a day. Figuring on that 
basis, the ‘‘detectives’’ found that the tree 
sparrows of Iowa, for example, consume some 
nine hundred tons of weed seed every year. If 
we estimate that the combined consumption 
of weed seed by the sparrow family results in 
an annual saving of only one per cent of the 
value of the crops of the United States—an 
estimate that is considerably lower than the 
true one—we find that those birds alone save 
the American farmer more than fifty million 
dollars every year. 

The Eastern quail, or bobwhite, which is 
highly esteemed by the sportsman as a game 
bird and by the epicure as an article of diet, 
is worth so much as a weed destroyer that no 
farmer can afford to have his quail shot to the 





point of extermination. A bevy or two of quail 
on a farm is an asset the value of which no 
efficient farmer can overlook. 

The farmer can have no legitimate quarrel 
with birds that confine their attentions to grass 
and weed seeds. There are birds, however, that 
consume considerable quantities of grain—corn, 
wheat and barley —and whose place in the 
farmer’s esteem is by no means so well assured. 
Of them, the crow and the blackbird may be 
mentioned as examples. But even in their case, 
we find extenuating circumstances, for the 
crow preys on meadow mice and the blackbird 
shows a distinct fondness for cutworms and 
other insect pests. The harm they do is often 
more than offset by the good they accomplish. 

Entomologists have estimated that the dam- 
age done to agricultural products by insects in 
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and barbed-wire fences, of steep 
grassy hills and weird lava 
eafions, of stout corrals and a 
rectangle of low stables inclosing 
an immense haymow. 

Eddy helped Clark ‘‘peel’’ his 
pony, and then they sent the 
animals scampering through the 
pasture bars. With Eddy leading 
the way, the boys made through 
a clump of junipers toward a log 
cabin. 

When they entered the cabin, 
Clark saw a lithe, medium-sized, 
swarthy man bending over the 
sizzling stove. In the corner on 
the table covered with oilcloth 
supper was spread. 

‘*She’s *bout ready to chew, I 
see,’’ Eddy Bowers said as he 
dropped the bundle of mail and 
seized a tin washbasin. 

The man, whom Clark assumed 
to be none other than Buck Bow- 
ers, locked through the several 
letters before he spoke. ‘‘So this 
is our new cook, is it?’’ he said 
at last. 

‘*'Yep,’’ said Eddy, with a 
laugh. ‘‘I had a hard time pull- 
ing him off from Grandma Sears, 
or we’d been here sooner. ’’ 








- Chapter Two 
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the United States amounts to the staggering 
total of more than a billion dollars a year. 
It is necessary, therefore, that we look to the 
birds as our allies in the continual war against 
the encroachments of insect pests. If they are 
to play even the same relative part in the 
future that they have played in the past, 
we must make determined efforts to increase 
their numbers and to make their work more 
effective. 

Much has already been accomplished in the 
United States -in the cause of bird protection, 
but much remains to be done. No farmer who 
values his crops and no person who cares for 
the agricultural prosperity\ of his country 
should ever wantonly slaughter birds, unless 
they be of a species that the Supreme Court 
of Birdland has condemned as harmful. 





of anything of the sort. How’d 
you like to chase wild horses 
down this trail?’’ 








Clark felt his face redden. 
There flashed through his mind 
the old saying, ‘‘When in Rome 
do as the Romans do,’’ which had been a popu- 
lar motto with his ‘‘high-school gang’’ at home. 

‘*Yes,’’ he said quickly, ‘‘Eddy and I had 
to wait till Grandma Sears read all the letters. ’’ 

Buck Bowers laughed and made a semi- 
humorous remark about the keeper of the stage 
station. Before supper was over, Clark felt 
himself fairly well acquainted with Buck 
Bowers. He tingled with the thought that he 
was to associate intimately with Jim Odell’s 
trusted foreman. He was determined to learn 
quickly, and to overcome the foreman’s natural 
prejudice against ‘‘town gawks,’’ as Eddy 
Bowers had jokingly called them. 

Clark was fascinated with the Bowers 
family. They did not seem at all like father 
and son: they were more like brothers. Eddy 
did most of the talking and joking. Buck was 
more quiet and firm, easily irritated, and had 
strange, silent moments when his swarthy face 
was as menacing as a thundercloud. 

‘*Preity good cook, are you, doc?’’ Buck 
asked the next morning after breakfast. 

‘*T used to hard-boil the germs on a set of 
false teeth,’’ said Clark. 

Eddy laughed, and Buck chuckled as he re- 
plied, ‘‘Well, you might practice this morning 
on our bugs. ’’ 

The kitchen was in astonishingly good order, 
considering that, as Eddy had told Clark, no 
woman had entered it for more than five years. 
Some boiled meat, beans, prunes, potatoes and 
soggy biscuits had been left over from the night 
before; so Clark would not have much cooking 
to do for the next two or three meals. When 
he had washed the dishes, mopped the floor 
and put the meagre supply of utensils in order, 
he hurried out to the corrals. 

He arrived just in time to see a band of 
horses frisking through the gate into one of 
the smaller round stockades near the stable. 


To Clark those wild-looking horses, with their 


flowing manes and tails, were a thrilling sight. 
They snorted, reared and whirled as Eddy, 
dragging the loop of a heavy rawhide reata, 
closed the gate and advanced toward them. 

‘* Pretty wild, aren’t they?’’ Clark said. 
“Some of the horses you are going to break ?”’ 

Eddy laughed, and Clark saw his mistake. 
As the loop dropped over the backs of several 
horses and neatly caught an upraised head, he 
recognized Pinto, his mount of the day before. 
Looking more closely, he saw that nearly all 
of the horses bore whitened saddle and pack 
marks, and that some of them were shod. 
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But Clark would not be turned 
from the subject. ‘‘No, I’m pretty 
sure. Do you suppose any wild 
horses graze on it?’’ 

‘*Oh, you’re moon-eyed!”’ said 
Eddy. ‘‘Can’t anything cross that 
lava bed. How’d you like to chase 
wild horses down this trail?’’ he 
repeated. ‘‘ This is where I most 
always jump ’em—on the high 
spots. Sometimes I can sneak 
round —trap ’em by stopping 
trails like this, when they go 
down to water.’’ 

‘*And Tom Tiger—does —’’ 

‘*Oh, that terror! He ranges 
mostly on the low desert. We’ve 
got a new scheme worked out for 
him this year. Besides, it’s the 
first time Tom Tiger’s been up 
against Midnight. ’’ 

As they dismounted and began 
slowly to descend the steep trail, 
Clark was still thinking of Tom 
Tiger. 

‘‘Watch out—watch out what 
you’re doing!’’ Eddy shouted. 

He barely got himself and his 
horse out of the way of a large 
boulder that Clark had carelessly 
loosened. The boulder, gaining 











BUCK BOWERS STOOD CALMLY ALONE AMONG THEM 


‘‘T’}] show you round the big pasture this 
morning,’’ Eddy volunteered as they were 
saddling their horses. ‘‘ Fences must be getting 
bad—missed several of our good horses lately. ’’ 

‘*Not stolen!’’ Clark exclaimed, thinking of 
his own personal responsibility to Jim Odell. 

‘*They’re missing, that’s all I know,’’ Eddy 
repeated. ‘‘We wrote Jim Odell about it; 
there’s a new gang of rustlers in the country. 
Maybe hidin’ horses out in some lava cave— 
blotching the brands—gettin’ a band ready to 
chase across the line. ’’ 

‘‘Hiding them in caves, you say ?’’ 

‘*Yes, lava caves. The desert is full of ’em. 
Some of them have ice all summer ; great places 
for grizzly bears and cougars. ’’ 

The saddling continued. Pinto was as gentle 
and sluggish as before. Eddy jerked and 
slapped his animal as he had done the day 
before. Clark was inclined to resent the rough 
treatment of the horses, but he told himself 
that his first business was to learn from these 
experts—not to criticize them. He remembered 
what Eddy had said yesterday about Tom 
Tiger: ‘‘You’ve got to bat him over the head 
—and rip him with the spurs till he lays down 
to you.’’ Clark wondered if that was Buck 
Bowers’s method also. 

As they rode past another set of corrals and 
pens, Clark caught a momentary glimpse of 
wild horses in the actual breaking. Buck 
Bowers stood calmly alone among them. There 
could be no doubt that the horses were wild. 
Some of them had the desperate fighting look 
of wild beasts. One, snubbed to a post in the 
middle of the corral, was rearing and jerking 
and squealing ; another was striking and floun- 
dering round in a mad attempt to free himself 
from a stiff bitting rig that enmeshed his 
head, heels and middle. A wild-eyed, wiry 
pony was warily circling, circling, with head 
and tail drawn together. On the ground was 
still another animal, securely tied down, with 
his heels and head in a tangle, and groaning 
as if his last hour had come. 

‘*Move up, doc,’’ Eddy said. ‘‘It’s some jog 
clear round the pasture. ’’ 

Clark reluctantly turned away. It pained 
him to think of what he had missed already 
that morning. While he had washed dirty 
dishes, Eddy had been working here with his 
father among all those wild horses. 

They galloped back over a part of the road 
that they had traveled the night before, but 
when they came to the last gate, instead of 





going through it, they followed the fence. Occa- 
sionally they stopped to replace a top rail in a 
timbered section, to strengthen a post, to splice 
a broken barbed wire or to drag brush or pile 
rocks at a rim-rock gap. The fence was a con- 
glomerate of all kinds of obstacles pieced to- 
gether. Sometimes a rim rock—the edge of a 
precipice or of a deep lava crack—was ‘used. 

After several hours of traveling, Eddy Bowers 
led the way along a trail down a ridge. Finally 
he dismounted and lowered a crude set of bars 
that blocked the path. Clark looked round in 
astonishment. He could see no fence in either 
direction from the end of the bars. 

‘*What’s the idea?’’ he asked. ‘‘Why don’t 
you just ride round ?”’ 

‘Try it,’? Eddy replied. ‘‘I’ll wait here.’’ 

Clark accepted the challenge and, turning 
from the trail, trotted forward. But in a mo- 
ment he discovered that just beyond the bars 
the ledge was so steep that he could not de- 
scend. A similar ledge began on the other side 
of the bars. From the higher ground, where 
he had stopped, he now could see that the trail 
gradually dropped into a narrow rock gorge. 

Clark’s curiosity was aroused, and he went 
on at a trot up a slope. Suddenly Pinto tried 
to stop and whirl back, and the boy saw that 
he had come suddenly to the brink of a dizzy 
cafion. A wonderful view spread out before 
him. First there was a sheer precipice, then 
ledge upon ledge of rocks, and last, far below, 
a double fringe of willows and a shimmering 
river. Here and there on the flat plain—which 
stretched away as far as he could see—were 
little buttes. 

His eyes began to follow the river, with its 
fringes of green so strikingly in contrast with 
the parched glare of the plain. He could follow 
the glistening thread for only a short distance, 
however, for presently it'seemed to merge into 
a great dark blotch. That, Clark knew, was a 
lava waste, which led back to one of the sym- 
metrical little buttes; the butte was probably 
an extinct volcanic crater. One peculiar little 
spot in the lava waste held Clark’s attention 
for several moments. Then, much overawed by 
all that he had seen, he hastened back and 
humbly guided his horse through the bars. 

‘‘What is that green spot down in the lava 
bed, where the river drops out of sight?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘It looks like a little lost meadow. ’’ 

Eddy quickly turned, and Clark thought that 
he saw a furtive look on his face. ‘‘Must be 
mistaken, ’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve never seen or heard 





momentum, went bounding down 
the hillside. It crashed through 
a dead juniper tree and loos- 
ened a landslide of shell rock. 

‘¢How can a horse ever go up such a trail?’’ 
Clark asked, when they had carefully guided 
their horses down a slippery ledge, where a 
false step would have sent them after the 
boulder. 

‘*Most times it’s easier for them to go up 
than to go down, ’’ Eddy replied. ‘‘Give a horse 
plenty of time, and he can climb a mighty steep 
trail. But sometimes they get fooled. I remem- 
ber one time, right down here in Rattlesnake 
Cafion, Buck and me and another fellow cor- 
nered a little Indian outlaw, and he tried to 
climb straight up over the rim rock.’’ 

‘*What happened ?”’ 

‘*T’ll show you his bones when we pass,’’ 
Eddy answered in a matter-of-fact tone. ‘‘The 
little fool got where he couldn’t turn round 
—and he jumped off backward before I could 
crawl near enough to drop my rope on him.’’ 

‘*But what could you have done, even if —’’ 

‘*T just wanted to see what the little wildcat 
would do. He’d run on the desert so long I 
couldn’t ever have broke him anyway.’’ 

They continued along the rough trail, drop- 
ping down and down until at last they reached 
comparatively level ground. Eddy raked his 
horse with his spurs and led out in a brisk trot. 

Suddenly Clark shivered as a sharp siz-z-z-z! 
sounded almost directly beneath him. Pinto 
snorted and, swerving, crashed into a sagebush. 
Before Clark could get Pinto under control, 
Eddy had leaped to the ground and had begun 
vigorously yet cautiously to slash at the snake 
with his heavy quirt. 

At last he caught the snake with a slash that 
broke its neck. It was a large one; Eddy cut 
off the string of ten rattles and showed Clark 
the fangs and the poison sac. 

‘‘Do you find many of them ?’’ Clark asked. 

‘*Nearly always one or two; one day I got 
ten. That is why we call it Rattlesnake 
Cafion. ’’ 

Clark looked back. The winding trail down 
the rim rock had been confusing. He could see 
now that they had descended a sharply defined 
spur cafion, which opened into the larger one. 
Rattlesnake Cafion was an interesting spot. 
The lower end was comparatively broad. In 
the centre was an open sagebrush flat, bordered 
on both sides by sloping benches crowded with 
thick junipers. Up the cafion the basin nar- 
rowed and soon lost itself in a mass of ledges 
and rock slides. 

Eddy halted his horse on one of the little 
ledges slightly above the floor of the basin. 
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‘¢You can get a good idea from here,’’ he said. 
‘The rim rocks on both sides, you know, are 
a part of our big pasture fence. It’s level desert 
all round the top.’’ 

‘*Then why—why doesn’t Jim Odell fence 
across the mouth of the cafion ? Seems to be lots 
of good grass.’’ 

‘*Sure. Jim Odell would have fenced it long 

ago—if he’d been any manager.’ 

So deeply had Clark lapsed into his blind 
hero worship of Eddy and Buck Bowers that 
he did not try to defend his employer. ‘‘What’s 
that green spot on the other side— way up 
under the rim ?’’ he asked. 

‘“‘A spring—it’s always green. Some day 
I’m going to climb up and see. Kind of think 
there must be a way to get down to it from 
the top. Because once I thought I saw —’’ 

‘*Wouldn’t Rattlesnake Cafion be a dandy 
place,’’ said Clark, ‘‘to trap a wild horse? 
Supposing I could get Tom Tiger — 

Eddy laughed a little harshly. ‘‘A range 
outlaw,’’ he broke in, ‘‘ gets pretty cute— 
about ten times as cute as the cutest town 
gawk I ever saw—yet.’’ 

‘* Just the same, ’’ Clark retorted, ‘‘I’m going 
to try to give Tom Tiger a whirl, if ever —’’ 

Eddy smiled. ‘‘Oh, let’s shoot the ragging, ’’ 
he said with a surprising display of good 
nature. ‘‘We’d better be hitting it back. We’ll 
go down the cajion and circle round through 
the low desert to the fence on the north 
side. ’’ 

They rode down the cafion to the river, and 
then straight out into the low desert. 

‘*‘Aren’t we going out of our way ?’’ Clark 
asked after a time. ‘‘The ranch is directly 
behind, isn’t it?’’ 

‘‘T thought you might want to see a crater,’’ 
Eddy replied, pointing to the symmetrical 
butte ahead. 

‘*Sure—and a lava cave. Are there any 
near ?’’ 

Again Eddy looked at him sharply. ‘‘No,’’ 
he said emphatically, ‘‘all the caves are way 
out in the desert. Now, if, you want to,’’ he 
added in a tone that was really a command, 
‘‘you can stop and explore this little ice cave 
in the lava crack here, while I gallop round 
the butte to take a running look for a bunch 
of horses Buck wants to get up.’’ 

Clark said nothing, although the remark 
seemed strange. 

Half an hour passed before’ Eddy returned. 
Clark immediately noticed that a small package 
that looked as if it had contained mail was no 
longer tied to Eddy’s saddle. He had asked 
no questions about it before, and now he again 
silenced his curiosity. 

During the next few days Clark was greatly 
interested in the plans that Buck Bowers and 
Eddy were making for a round-up of wild 
horses. It brought him no little excitement to 
learn that in a few days they would join with 
Jim Odell’s cook-wagon outfit in the scouring 
of the adjacent horse range. Assisted by the 
thirty or forty men of the outfit, Buck Bowers 
would again try to round up Tom Tiger and 
his band of range outlaws. By this time Clark 
was helping in a good many of the ranch duties, 
but he feared that Buck would not consider 
him as experienced enough to join in the chase 
of the notorious outlaw. 

Eddy had been very friendly to him of late. 
He had talked frankly about the ranch and 
the horses, and in answer to Eddy’s questions 
Clark, on his part, had told all he knew about 
Jim Odell. At the cabin one evening Clark 
was permitted to read several of the last letters 
from Jim Odell. 

**You and me and Buck are all working for 
the same man,’’ Eddy said in his friendly 
way, ‘‘so there’s no sense in any secrets be- 
tween us. Jim Odell never was much of a hand 
to write, so any time —’’ 

Clark filled the pause: ‘‘Maybe you’d like 
to read my note from Jim Odell. I’d forgotten 
about it.’’ 

Eddy took the note, and when he had read 
it handed it to Buck. 

‘* Say, doc,’’ Eddy said, after a minute, 


.‘how’d you like to go along to-morrow and 


help Buck and me capture Tom Tiger?’’ 

Clark assented eagerly. 

‘*Well, maybe we can arrange it, eh, Buck ?’’ 

‘*Sure—we need doe,’’ Buck agreed. 

Clark fell to asking questions about the 
round-up. But presently a gnawing little 
thought about the note occurred to him, and 
he thought again of those words that had puz- 
zled him—‘‘a privately compiled list. ’’ 

‘‘Say, Eddy,’’ Clark said, ‘‘you didn’t hand 
it back, did you—Jim Odell’s note?’’ 

‘“*I didn’t think you wanted it; I burned it 
up,’’? Eddy replied easily. ‘‘ Nothing to it 
but something about a horse list. I’ll help you 
fix one up some evening. The boss isn’t in any 
hurry.’’ 

‘*You’ll give me the list in plenty of time?’’ 
Clark insisted. 

‘*Sure,’’ Eddy said. 

That night Clark was a long time in getting 
to sleep. He forgot about the note; he forgot 
about Jim Odell. Just ahead was the adventure 
of his life: on the very next day he was going 
to help in the most systematic attempt ever 
made to capture Tom Tiger—forty men and 
all the best horses in that part of the country 
would be on the trail of the range outlaw. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 





THE 
BLIND 


STORY OF 


TURN 


py, Merton I. - Goodrich 


HE river drivers were 
asleep in their camp. 
The men were lying on 


the beds of straw and blankets 
that formed two long pens, one 
on each side of the low structure. 
The last man had just gone to 
bed. He had turned down the 
wick of the lantern that hung from 
one of the rafters, and a strong 
smell of oil gas was now mingling OU 
with the odor of drying stockings 
and stale tobacco smoke that filled the room. 
The timekeeper, lying in his bunk, was still 
awake. He was thinking of the crew of men 
who had just left camp; they were going down 
the river to help Tom Murray—going down 
through Blind Turn in a boat at night! 

The harsh buzzing ring of the telephone bell 
jarred the wall beside him. Some of the men 
stirred uneasily or murmured incoherently in 
their sleep. The timekeeper leaped out of his 
bunk and ran to the telephone. 

‘*Hello! Yes. They’ve gone. What’s that? 
Great Scott! Just a minute. ’’ 

He turned to the boss, who was now awake. 

‘* John, the logs have plugged the river at 
the mouth of the cafion! The head of the jam 
is at Blind Turn, and — 

With one leap, the foreman was at his side. 
‘*Let me talk,’’ he said and then spoke into 
the instrument. ‘‘Hello, Tom! Yes. Yes, we’ll 
start right off. We’ve got to, it’s the only way. 
Send some men to the Pocket with ropes. 
Good-by.’’ 

Turning to the crew, he shouted, ‘‘Turn 
o-u-t! Boys, wake up! That jam at Blind 
Turn has plugged the cafion. They’ve hoisted 
all the gates at Long Pond, and the water and 
logs will be here in less than a jiffy. Our first 
boat’s crew’ll be caught in the gorge and 








drowned. We’ve got to save ’em. Murray’ll be | 


at the Pocket with ropes. ’’ 

Before he had finished, some of the crew 
were dressed and the others were pulling on 
their shoes and coats. 

‘*Boys,’’ the boss continued, ‘‘I’m goin’ to 
be square with you. This is a dangerous. trip, 
a race for life with death behind us. Some of 
us are mighty likely to get drowned. If any 


man wants to stay behind, he can—there’ll be | 


no hard feelin’s. But remember, boys, you 
can’t turn back after you’re in the boat. Now, 
who’s coming ?’’ 

Not a man stayed behind; not a man hesi- 
tated. In a body they leaped through the door 
behind the boss. 

Five minutes after the timekeeper had an- 
swered the telephone, a boat carrying ten 
men was racing down the river. John Roberts, 
foreman, stood in the bow; four men were at 
the oars, and they pulled with quick, steady, 
powerful strokes that sent the heavy bateau 
swiftly over the sparkling moonlit water. 
Facing the oarsmen and waiting to take their 
places, sat four others, anxious but calm; 
behind them, in the stern, stood the man whose | 
paddle guided the rushing craft. 

For ten miles their trip would be in a gentle | 
current. At that distance below Roberts’s | 
camp, the river entered a deep cafion and for 


five miles rushed through a narrow gorge. The | torrent the men could 
lower end of the gorge was so crooked that| just hear John Rob- 
boatmen, when going through, could see only | erts’s sharp commands: 
a short distance ahead. That part of the gorge | ‘‘Row bow!’’ ‘‘Row 
was called Blind Turn. When the river poured | stern!’’ ‘‘ Row all!’’ 


forth from the mouth of the cafion, it spread 
out over an intervale and formed a group of 
large islands. Upon those islands the logs had 
collected, and had crowded together to form 
the jam that had grown until it extended 
completely across the river. 

Tom Murray’s camp was two miles below 
the mouth of the cafion. He had learned at 
supper time of the bad conditions at Blind 
Turn, and, since his own crew was at work 
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on a jam farther down the 
river, he had telephoned to | 
Roberts to send down some 
men to keep the channel open. 

Then, shortly after they had 
started, the telephone call had 
come that warned Roberts of the 
trap into which his men were 
speeding. The jam had plugged 
the cafion; the crew up at Long 
(} Pond, not knowing the conditions 

at Blind Turn, had hoisted the 
gates at the outlet and sent a great mass of 
logs on their way down the river. The boat- 
load of men, if they were not warned, would 
be caught in the gorge between the bristling 
mass of logs ahead and the rushing thousands 
of logs behind. 

No word of warning could reach them from 
the lofty rim of the gorge, because of the 
thundering of the waters. The only way to 
rescue them was for the crew of the pursuing 
boat to overtake them before they reached the 
Pocket, a cave that had been scooped out of 
the cliff by an eddy in the current. There, in 
relatively quiet water, the boats could be held 
still enough for the men to climb out of the 
cafion on the ropes that Murray’s men were 
to bring. 

With tense nerves and straining muscles, the 
pursuers bent to their work. They knew that 
the chance of saving their comrades was small 








really was. Occa- 
sionally he glanced 
backward and spoke 
a word of encourage- 
ment to his men, but 
never did he show 
the anxiety and the 
fear that he felt. 

When they reached 
the head of the gorge, 
the exhausted oars- 
men, brave enough 
to waste no time in 
protests, were put 
ashore. The men 
who had been wait- 
ling in the stern of 
the boat leaped to 
the oars. 

A few moments 
later the boat slipped 
over a small waterfall 
and plunged into the 
cafion. The ledges stood 
like frowning forts along 
the banks. The water 
rushed onward so rap- 
idly that the air whipped 
its surface into angry, 
foaming billows that 
| hissed and snapped like 
| the teeth of a hungry 

| monster. Deeper and nar- 
rower grew the cafion; 
| louder and louder roared 
the waters, and swifter 
| flew the leaping boat. 
Above the thunder of the 































































TO THEIR WAITING 
COMRADES IN 
THE DANCING 
BOATS THE 
SUSPENSE 
WAS 
TERRIBLE 





The sides of the caiion towered above the 
stream. The moonlight cast a gray pallor over 
a part of one of the walls. Far above, the 
boatmen could see a narrow, crooked lane of 
star-spangled blackness. 

The bateau sprang from billow to billow, 
round the rocks, across the bends, over the 
short pitches of falls. It seemed as if some 
spirit were guiding it, so swiftly, so surely, 
did it take advantage of every current and 
every eddy. Then the channel grew more 
crooked, and the men knew that they were in 
Blind Turn. Seconds now were precious, and 
still there was no sign of the boat ahead. 

A sudden leap of a billow snapped Roberts’s 
paddle like a pipestem. The boat staggered 
and swung. 

‘*Steady, boys! Hold her steady!’’ Roberts 
shouted. 

Grabbing a pickpole, he thrust it against the 
wall of rock that seemed to leap toward them. 
The pole snapped, but not until the boat had 
been turned aside; the craft rushed by the 
ledge so close that the nearer oarsmen lifted 
their oars from the water as they sped past. 
John seized another paddle, and the race was 
on once more. The men gasped; no one spoke. 
Only their faces, white in the semi-darkness, 
showed the fear they dared not express. 

A moment later they swept round a turn 
just in time to see the black bulk of the first 
boat go out of sight round the bend ahead. 
Only the cliffs answered John’s shout. But in 
another second they caught sight of the first 
boat again, and this time the crew heard the 
ery of the rescuers and steered for the opposite 
shore. 

The Pocket was just ahead. Into the eddy 
the boats whirled and danced on the gurgling 
water. The men looked down the river and 
saw the shadowy mass of logs that choked the 
gorge. A chill smote their hearts as they 
thought how the rescued boat would have been 
swept under the jam and crushed if it had not 


—but only Roberts knew how small the chance | steered for the eddy. 


Looking up, the men dimly saw Murray’s 
crew on the edge of the high cliff. Three ropes 
were thrown out and fell hissing into the water 
beside them. The men in the bow and stern of 
the first boat each seized one of the ropes, and 
Roberts grasped the third. 

A faint shout came down: ‘‘One man at a 
time! These ropes are spliced!’’ 

It was a trying moment. The men, almost 
crazed by excitement, were ready to leap in a 
body ; Roberts spoke calmly : 

‘*You’re all safe now, boys. Keep cool! Let 
the oarsmen go up first, one by one. Charles, 
you call off the names from your boat. Use 
both ropes. You have twelve men. We have six. 
Come, Henry, you go first from here.’’ 

The men obeyed. As they climbed up the 
ropes, foot by foot, inch by inch, they tried to 
hurry ; but, knowing the fatal penalty of a false 
movement, they went up very carefully. To 
their waiting comrades in the dancing boats 
the suspense was terrible. Yet John Roberts, 
calm and perfectly self-controlled, cautioned 
them sternly. 

A few logs came straggling into the eddy. 
They drifted idly round and scraped the boats 
menacingly. The water began to rise. Then a 
distant rumble reverberated through the gorge. 
The logs from Long Pond had reached the 
cafion. Four men still remained in the first 
boat. In the other boat were John Roberts 
and the man who had stood in the stern. 

‘*You go first, John,’’ the man said. 

CN 

‘*T’ve wrenched my arm, John. I can’t 
climb. ’’ 

As quick as a flash, Roberts tied a loop in 
the end of the rope. 

‘*You’ve got a family, Joe,’’ he said. ‘‘1 
haven’t. Come, put your feet in here. There’s 
no time for words. ’’ 

Reluctantly, Joe obeyed. He grasped the 
rope with his well arm, and Roberts signaled 
for those above to pull up the rope. The hor- 
rible cracking and grinding of the oncoming 
logs was plainly audible now. Roberts looked at 
the other boat. The last two men were starting 
their climb for life. He leaped upon the float- 
ing logs and jumped into the other boat. There 
he waited, standing motionless, while his com- 
panions climbed toward safety. Would they 
never reach the top? They hardly seemed to 
move. 

Then, with a rumble and the hiss of splash- 
ing water, the logs burst into sight and charged 
upon the eddy. Roberts saw them coming; but 
just then the man on the nearer rope was 
seized by his comrades and pulled over the 
rim of the cafion to safety. Rob- 
erts leaped for this rope, grasped 
it firmly, and climbed, while his 
crew hauled on the rope from 
above. 

Beneath him the boats were 
crushed as if made of paper. 
Robbed of their prey, they spent 
~~ their fury one on another. The 
smaller logs, caught between oth- 
ers, were snapped as you snap a 
toothpick between your fingers. 
The sound was like that of a bat- 
tery firing at will. Far above this 
seene of chaos, at the rim of the 
cafion, John Roberts climbed into 
the arms of his crew. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


‘*T\RY up,’’ once insulting slang, has now 
become the dignified command of an 
aroused democracy. 


Those Testy Souls whom every Word offends, 
Like Porcupines and Nettles, have no Friends. 


HEN opportunity, like an ancient king, 
wishes to stroll the streets unnoticed, he 
wears the garb of drudgery. 


ORCING a pro-German to kiss the Amer- 

ican flag may be good discipline for him, 

but it is a doubtful compliment to the flag and 
a very cheap triumph for us. 


PEAKING of metathesis, here is an affect- 
ing case reported in Punch: 
There was an old man of St. Bees 
Who lived for a month on tinned peas; 
Then he stood in a queue 
From eleven till two 
And asked for “two plops, if you cheese.” 


ISCONSIN has recently come into posses- 

sion of two state parks of much historical 
interest, as well as of great natural beauty. 
One includes Trempealeau Mountain and the 
site where Perrot, the explorer, passed the 
winter of 1689. The other includes six hundred 
acres of woodland round Manitou Falls, in the 


Black River. 
FRc nels who has been digging into 

the Massachusetts records of two centuries 
ago finds that the colony resorted to the draft, 
* to price fixing and to the impressment of labor to 
build transports and of sailors to man them—all 
in preparation for warfare against the French 
in Canada. Almost a century earlier, baking 
wheaten bread was forbidden by law. It is in- 
deed pretty hard to find anything new under 
the sun. 


T is a long time from April to the harvest, 
but the agricultural year has at least a good 
beginning in the early spring condition of the 
winter wheat crop. The April estimate made 
by the Department of Agriculture in Washing- 
ton shows the condition to be 87.6 per cent of 
normal, whereas the 1917 crop at the same 
date was only 78.3 per cent. That means, if all 
goes well, a winter wheat crop of 560,000,000 
bushels, against the 418,000,000 bushels har- 
vested last year and the 480,554,000 bushels 
of 1916. 
WRITER in the New York Times ex- 
presses something that must have been in 
the minds of many other thoughtful Ameri- 
cans: the futile and even pernicious character 
of many of our war cartoons. The Kaiser or 
the Crown Prince or Hindenburg or Tirpitz 
is represented as kicked off a precipice or 
pulled under the sea or spitted on an American 
bayonet. It may amuse us and certainly does 
gratify our sense of the fitness of things; but 
it does not help us to win the war, and it does 
foster a sense of complacency and tends to 
make us boastful. Fewer pictorial predictions 
about what we are going to do and a wider 
recognition of what others have done and are 
doing would be more becoming. 


T is a matter of congratulation that the great 
Wrenn library of original manuscripts and 
first editions dating from a period before Shake- 
speare’s time has been sold to the University 
of Texas and therefore will not be dispersed. 


same criticism and the same recommendation. 
In Mr. Fiala’s opinion, most of the colds and 
attacks of pneumonia from which the men 
have suffered are the result of the high collar. 
Exercise wets the whole coat with perspiration ; 
the moisture works upward and settles in the 
parts over the lungs and round the throat, and 
there cools. When our men on the Mexican 
border discarded their coats and wore only 
shirt and trousers they were free from colds. 
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THE EDUCATION OF A STATESMAN 


Tr public addresses that President 
Wilson has made during the last eighteen 
months furnish an instructive record of 
the steps by which a peace-loving idealist has 
been transformed by force of irresistible cir- 
cumstance into the determined leader of a 
nation at war. He began with a sincere attempt 
at mediation, assumed the possibility of a just 
and honorable peace by agreement, and argued 
the advantage of a peace gained without the 
humiliation of either enemy. 

The Germans misread his humanity as pusil- 
lanimity and with the injustice and barbarity 
of the unrestricted submarine campaign pro- 
voked him beyond even his patience. War could 
no longer be avoided, but in his speeches the 
President showed that he was still reluctant 
| to believe that the German people were as cul- 

pable as their government. While he hastened 
| to prepare for war, he was careful to hold out 
to Germany the promise of friendship whenever 
it should show any disposition to repudiate the 
policies of its present leaders. 

Now, after a year, his tone changes again. 
The cynical conduct of Germany in Russia, 
the boasts with which the Kaiser began the 
great battle in Picardy, —that the sword should 
win for Germany an equally ‘‘strong’’ peace 
in the west,—and the clear evidence that those 
Germans who no longer sympathize with the 
ambitions of the war party are impotent to 
curb them have brought him to the position 
he took at Baltimore on the anniversary of 
our declaration of war. The United States, he 
declares, must use every atom of force at its 
disposal in order that the designs of the mili- 
tary party to dominate the world may be de- 
feated. Nothing now but arms, employed 
unflinchingly, will serve. 

The United States would have made a more 
impressive military effort during the past year 
if the President’s policy had moved forward 
more rapidly. But he has at last become con- 
vinced that it is impossible to deal with Berlin 
except with the sword. He was reluctant to 
fight, and reluctant to abandon the hope that 
Germany might be cured of its insanity. He 
calls the nation to a relentless warfare, not 
because he loves strife, but because he has 
exhausted every other resource in vain. 

The rulers of Germany made a grievous 
mistake when they decided that the President 
was ready to embrace peace at any price, how- 
ever shameful. They made a fatal blunder 
when they thought that this peaceful republic 
could not fight, and would not if it could. They 
| have learned better already, and the lesson will 

be impressed upon them still more forcibly in 
| the days that are to come. 
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MERGING AMERICAN TROOPS 
"Tae announcement that hereafter Amer- 








ican troops would in some instances be 
brigaded with French and with British 
| commands has received less attention in this 
country than it deserves. In assenting to such 
an arrangement the American army has per- 
formed an act of self-abnegation that is without 
parallel or precedent in military history. Prob- 
| ably never before in any war, certainly never 
before in this war, have any troops been will- 
ing to merge their identity with those of an- 
other nation. The French troops who came over 





our troops are submitting spontaneously to just 
that wrench ; our majors and captains are vol- 
untarily accepting commands that make them 
subordinate to British and French colonels; 
and our men will serve as gallantly with the 
Lancashires or the Gordons or les diables bleus 
as they would have done in the American units 
to which they were originally assigned. 


of American troops with French and British 
has not escaped our allies; they have com- 
mented on it appreciatively and extensively. It 
is an evidence that in urging unity of high com- 
mand America was unselfishly willing to yield 
its own prerogatives, was asking the British 
and the French to concede nothing that its 
own troops were not ready to concede in the 
fullest measure. It is furthermore an evidence 
of a determination not only to fight but to 
codperate ; to win the war in the speediest way, 
rather than to cherish a spirit of proud and 
patriotic detachment. 

Could there be any incident of happier augury 
for the proposed league of nations that it is 
hoped will come into being after the war? Since 
through this act of the American army Amer- 
ica, France and England are now fighting 
literally as one nation, why should not Amer- 
ica, France and England work together as one 
nation when peace comes? If they do, peace 


will be permanent. . 


TO A MOTHER 


T is hard, perhaps impossible, to say any- 
I thing that will help you to forget your loss 
or that can dull the sense of emptiness in 
your heart for the boy who is gone. That con- 
solation it is beyond the power of words to 
bestow, but it will come to you of itself, 
unsought and unexpected—a light from the 
glory of the great cause that has taken him. 
You are his mother, and therefore have had 
a mother’s dreams for your son. You taught 
him to be honest—with himself as with others. 
You set his feet in the difficult path of courage 
and helped him to walk in it. You encouraged 
him to think little of himself, but much of 
others, and to hate injustice and cruelty; and 
you made him see that for us Americans the 
love of country is not love for a mere set of 
geographical boundaries or a political system, 


justice and liberty. 

As the years have passed you had the su- 
preme happiness—the deepest and most endur- 
ing satisfaction that life affords—of seeing 
your aspirations take form and express them- 
selves in your son’s character, and of knowing 
that it is your dreams and your guidance and 
| teaching that have made him what he is. 
| When the call came he heard it and was ready. 
He went in the purity of his youth, with his 
visions all undimmed and his heart on fire 
with noble passion. So, for you, he will always 
remain. 

It is your high privilege—and in the years 
to come it will be your proud comfort—to 
remember that, having made him worthy, you 
also gave him the great opportunity that he 
took so gladly, and by your sacrifice set the 
seal of success on both your lives. Your reward 
and your peace are the assurance in your heart 
that now and forever ‘‘it is well with the 
child. ’’ 
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RUSSIAN WHEAT 
H:: much foodstuff are the Central 


Powers likely to get from conquered 

Russia? In time of peace Russia used 
to export—chiefly to Germany and to England 
—nearly forty per cent of its annual wheat 
crop, and it produced before the war the 
largest crop of any nation in the world. When 
war broke out in 1914, those exports stopped; 
Russian ports on the Baltic and the Black Sea 
| were blockaded by the enemy. Did the farmers 





There is something almost animate and human | to fight in our War of the Revolution fought as | go on raising wheat on the former scale, and, 
about a great collection of any kind. No man | a homogeneous body under their own French if so, where are the great accumulations that 


makes one who is not intelligent and learned 
in his peculiar field, and persistent. Every piece 
costs time and effort as well as money, and the 
collector comes to feel a sort of personal affec- 
tion for each, and to appreciate the qualities 
that make it valuable. Too often when he dies 
the collection is scattered, the touch of shoulder 
to familiar shoulder is broken, and the separate 
pieces, now catalogued as ‘‘items,’’ stand in 
the position of the slaves on an old plantation 
when a kind master died. 
A THONY FIALA, the famous arctic ex- 
plorer, who now wears the uniform of 
the United States, has justly criticized the 
coat of that uniform as having altogether too 
high a collar. He favors the English style of 
tunic, which has a low turnover collar. Mrs. 
Mary- Roberts Rinehart, who has been study- 
ing conditions in the camps, also makes the 


| commanders. In the Napoleonic wars the troops 


| of the Coalition preserved their national iden- 
| tity. In this war the Belgian, the British, the 
| Portuguese and the French troops, although all 


| fighting on the same front, have maintained 


| themselves as separate units; there has been | 


| no merging of commands. 

It is hard for a civilian to estimate properly 
the generosity of renunciation implied in the act 
of the American army. Esprit de corps springs 
up quickly in any sound military organization: 
loyalty to the company, to the battalion, to the 
regiment and to the brigade is soon bred in the 


of its regiment and set down in a strange com- 
mand, a command that is not of its nation and 
that may possibly not speak its language, gives 
a wrench to sentiment, pride and spirit. But 





rawest recruit. For a battalion to be torn out | 


| would thus have been created ? 


In 1913 the wheat crop of European Russia 
| was estimated at 836,000,000 bushels, or one 
| fifth of the whole world’s production. Esti- 
mates current in the grain trade have been 
that the crop of 1914 was 708,000,000 bushels ; 
that of 1915, 834,000,000 bushels; that of 1916, 
767,000,000 bushels; and that of 1917, 650,000, - 
000 bushels—the same as the wheat crop of the 
United States for 1917. 

Tf those figures are to be accepted, and allow- 
ance is to be made for the forty per cent that 
used to be exported, but that would have had 
to be kept at home since August, 1914, we 
might imagine that somewhere in Russia there 
is stored up to-day more than a thousand 
million bushels. Is that possible? 

Experienced grain traders answer that it is 





The moral significance of the interweaving |° 
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not. In the first place, Russia is notoriously 
ill supplied with storage facilities. There is 
scarcely a large grain elevator anywhere in 
the country except at Odessa, and the elevators 
at Odessa could do little toward preserving a 
thousand million bushels. The extreme capacity 
for storage at Chicago, the greatest grain market 
of the world, is only 55,200,000 bushels. 
Again, no farmer ever raises a full crop of 
wheat when he knows that he cannot sell it; 
for raising a crop compels expenditures for 
labor, seed, fertilizer and storage that increase 
with the size of the crop. By 1915 the Russian 
farmer knew that, with the export trade cut 
off, he could not sell much more than half a 
crop of the old-time size. Is it reasonable to 
suppose that he continued during three suc- 
cessive years to plant crops that on the average 
were as large as those that he planted before 
the war? Yet that is what the estimates quoted 
above would mean. 

Furthermore, the transportation system in 
Russia has broken down. What was left of it 
was used mostly for military purposes. If the 
farmer could neither sell nor store such crops 
as he used to raise, he certainly would not 
raise them; but experience teaches that if he 
did raise them the larger part of them have 
rotted on the ground. 

Finally, we must remember the shortage of 
labor, owing to the enormous drafts of able- 
bodied Russians for the army; the famine in 
the Russian cities ever since 1916, which shows 
that even Russian consumers could not get 
wheat; the great disorder into which all Rus- 
sian trade was thrown by the depreciated cur- 
rency; and, since a year ago, the complete 
demoralization of the working classes and the 
insecurity of property, owing to the revolution. 

The natural conclusion is: First, that the 
published estimates of Russian grain produc- 
tion are vastly larger than the facts warrant. 
Second, that any excess actually raised above 
home requirements must mostly have spoiled or 
been fed to cattle. Third, that there is, there- 
fore, no huge reserve of wheat in Russia. 

The chance of Germany’s getting Russian 
wheat from the harvest of 1918 is another ques- 
tion. It is subject to political uncertainties ; it is 
a problem whether in the present disorganized 
state of Russian society and the present scarcity 


in Russia itself enough wheat will be raised 
but for a body of moral principles, a creed of | 


to feed the population at home and still leave 
a surplus for the Central European states. 
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A BICYCLE AND A BOND 


HIRTY years ago a bicycle was the 

dream of every boy’s heart. The ‘‘high 

wheel’’ had come and gone, the ‘‘safety’’ 
had taken its place. The price was one hun- 
dred dollars. 

To earn that amount of money was a con- 
siderable undertaking for a boy. Nevertheless, 
a good many boys succeeded in doing it. This 
is the story of one who did not. 

It was in 1885 that he began to work and 
save for his dream. Having the necessaries of 
life to provide, he could allot only a little to 
the luxuries. The plan that he adopted was to 
save all the two-cent pieces that came to him 
in payment for work or in change from pur- 
chases. Two-cent pieces were commoner then 
than they are now, but even so it was slow 
work saving the first dollar and slower work 
piling up the other dollars. 

But the boy kept at it. Every two-cent piece 
that came in remained with him permanently ; 
and slowly, very slowly, the copper tide crept 
up in the cracked teacup, overflowed, rose and 
topped the rim of empty cans, glass jars and 
discarded bean pots. And at last there was a 
hundred dollars all in copper two-cent pieces 
—and bicycles had ‘‘gone out’’ and automo- 
biles had taken their place! 

The boy had grown to manhood, married and 
was the head of a family. He no longer wanted 
a wheel, but a car, and at first he thought he 
should go on saving for that as he had saved 
for the bicycle; but suddenly he looked the 
thing in the face, realized that if he did he 
should be an old man before he got the car, 
laughed a little and dropped the matter. A day 
or two later, when the third Liberty - Loan 
campaign opened, he took the one hundred dol- 
lars in copper and spent it for a government 
bond. 

Is it not an epitome of life? All of us have 
our dreams. Each man hugs some sweet ideal 
to his heart and toils and saves for it. Tell 
him that he will never attain it, and you 
break his heart. Tell him that in a little time 
he will not want it, and you would break his 
heart even more quickly. Yet the slow years 
are all the time robbing him of one thing after 
another; they do it so gently, and they so 
cleverly put some newer toy in place of what 
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they take, that he never knows that he has 
been robbed. The happy man is he whose 
newest toy is always better than the old one, 
whose latest dream is ever a little more alluring 
than the one before it. 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 

ing sea! 


CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—Both houses passed the sabo- 
tage bill, which provides severe penalties 
for interfering with the production of materials 
of war, after the Senate had obliged the con- 
ferees to eliminate the provision that exempted 
strikers for better wages or working conditions 
from the penalties of the law. The Overman 
bill, which gives the President increased powers 
in the reorganization and codrdination of exec- 
utive departments, was still under debate in 
the Senate. The Shipping Board asked Con- 
gress for an immediate appropriation of fifteen 
million dollars to build yards for constructing 
concrete ships. ° 


ONDUCT OF THE WAR.—Mr. Charles 
M. Schwab, president of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, has been appointed director 
general of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
o 
HE PRAGER CASE.—Five men, Riegel, 
Beaver, Dukes, Elmore and Brockmeier by 
name, have been arrested as members of the 
Collinsville, Illinois, mob that lynched Robert 
Prager for alleged disloyalty. 
S 
RELAND.—@Qn April 12 the report of the 
Irish convention was made public. It was 
accompanied by a letter from Sir Horace 
Plunkett, chairman of the convention. He said 
that the continued objections of the Ulster 
delegates to any settlement of the question 
that involved the government of their counties 
by a parliament at Dublin had made a unani- 
mous report impossible, and added that the 
convention had also found it difficult to reach 
an agreement on the administration of the Irish 





me E GREAT WAR 
(From April 11 to April 17) 


During the entire week the Germans con- 
tinued their heavy assaults on the British posi- 
tions in French Flanders. Day after day they 
threw fresh divisions into the battle, and they 
succeeded in gradually driving back the British 
centre across the river Lys, behind Armen- 
tiéres, and even as far as Merville, three or 
four miles nearer to Calais. Their advance, 
however, was threatened by the strongly held 
British positions at Givenchy and on Messines 
Ridge, and accordingly Hindenburg began to 
direct his mass attacks at those points. After 
a succession of assaults in overwhelming force 
his troops took Neuve Eglise and Bailleul by 
storm on April 15, and Wytschaete and the 
greater part of Messines Ridge on the following 
day. The British made determined counter- 
attacks, and won back some of the lost posi- 
tions, but renewed German assaults took them 
again. The loss of Messines made it necessary 
for the British to draw their lines back from 
the Passchendaele Ridge, and made it probable 
that Ypres would have to be abandoned. 

The situation when this record closed was 
very grave. Gen. Haig had issued an order to 
his men declaring that their backs were against 
the wall and that no ground must be given. It 
is clear that if the line were squarely broken 
between Ypres and Lens, the consequences 
would be disastrous to the British, since a 
large part of the Channel coast, including the 
chief ports used for communication between 
France and England, would at once fall into 
Hindenburg’s hands. 

The scene of the first great German drive 
between the Oise and Scarpe rivers was com- 
paratively quiet. The Germans made no attacks 
in force there, but the French did make a few 
sharp thrusts, by one of which they regained 
the village of Hangard-en-Santerre. 

The Germans again bombarded Reims, and 
part of the city was set on fire. The occasional 
bombardment of Paris by the big gun or guns 
near Laon was reported. 

Gen. Foch has assumed the title of Com- 
mander in Chief of the Allied Armies operating 
in France. Military experts were debating 
whether or not he had the men to undertake 
a counter-offensive of real power. The force 
of the German attacks has been so great that 
considerable bodies of reserves have had to be 
thrown in to support the bending British 


customs. The convention did present a majority | lines. The losses on both sides have been heavy, 
report, advising the establishment of an Irish | but more serious among the Germans, owing 
parliament of two chambers, the upper chamber | to their many attacks in mass against strongly 


to be representative of interests, such as com- | 
merce, labor, the churches, the county councils | 
and the peerage. The Nationalists were ready to | 
agree that forty per cent of the membership of | 
the parliament should be Unionist. The entire | 
local administration of Ireland, according to this | 
plan, is to be committed to this parliament and | 
to an executive body responsible to it; duties | 
and excise are to be imposed and collected by 

imperial agencies for the present at least, but | 
_ paid over by them to the Irish exchequer. Ire- 

land is also to be represented in the British | 
Parliament by members chosen by the Dublin | 
parliament. The cabinet at once began drawing | 
up a bill carrying out the recommendations of | 


fortified defensive positions. 

The American troops saw an increasing 
amount of service. Some of them were brigaded 
with the British in the defense of the Flanders 
line; others in the Toul and St. Mihiel sectors 
were the objects of lively German attacks, 
which they repulsed in workmanlike fashion. 

A Turko-German offensive against Gen. 
Allenby’s army in Palestine was reported from 
London on April 12. The enemy attacked both 
in the centre and on both flanks of the British 
advance, but appear to have achieved no impor- 
tant results. Berlin announced that the recap- 
ture of Jerusalem is to be undertaken. 

The newly organized Greek army operating 





this report, and Mr. Bonar Law announced that | on the Saloniki front took part with the British 
it would be introduced at the earliest possible | in a lively offensive. The Allies crossed the 
moment. The government’s man-power bill, | river Struma and drove the Bulgarians out of 
which includes the application of conscription | @ number of villages on the farther bank. 
to Ireland, was pushed to its third reading on| On April 12 German air raids on London and 
April 16, after a debate in which Liberal and | Paris resulted in killing thirty-one persons. 
Nationalist speakers voiced their opposition to | The chamber of the grand duchy of Baden has 
Irish conscription. The vote was 301 to 103.9| requested the German government to arrange 
There were numerous meetings in Ireland to | an agreement for the cessation of air raids out- 
protest against conscription, and resistance to | side the military zone. Karlsruhe, the capital of 
the draft is threatened by responsible as well | Baden, has been several times raided. 
as by irresponsible persons; but up to the time The German submarines sunk fifteen British 
this record closed no violence had been re- | ships. An especially large submarine appeared 
ported. | off the coast of Liberia, Africa, and shelled the 
e | city of Monrovia. 

USSIA.—A dispatch from Harbin an- | e 

nounced that American marines had been | missing and is believed to be lost. It left Rio 
landed at Vladivostok along with British and | de Janeiro for this country early in March with 
Japanese soldiers; no confirmation came from | 293 persons on board. 
Ambassador Francis. ——The Diet of Bessa- | The Armenian National Council has pro- 
rabia has voted in favor of a union of that | tested to Berlin against the renewed slaughter 
province with Roumania; the vote was 86 to 5. | of Armenians by the Turks. The protest de- 
——The Germans have demanded the surrender | clares that Germany can make Turkey desist, 
of Kursk, which is some distance north of the |and that the blood of a murdered Christian 


frontier of the Ukraine, but which is in the | people will rest on the soul of Germany if it 


The United States naval collier Cyclops is | 








hands of a Bolshevik council; it is reported 
that the Russians of Kursk mean to resist. 

> | 

INLAND.— German troops supported by | 

White Guard forces entered Helsingfors | 


on April 13. Viborg was still in the hands of | 
the Bolsheviki, but the collapse of the Red 
revolutionist movement was apparently at 
hand. The Russian ships of war that were in 
the harbor of Helsingfors made their escape 
to Kronstadt. The German Emperor is said to 
have promised to Finland Petrograd and as 
much as it desires of northern Russia, and to 
have agreed to attack Russia again in behalf 
of Finland as soon as he has brought matters 
to a conclusion in the west. 


Ss 


refuses to interfere. 

The interesting dispute between Count Czer- 
nin and M. Clemenceau culminated in the 
publication by M. Clemenceau of an autograph 
letter by the Emperor of Austria recognizing 


| the justice of the French claim tu Alsace, and 
| urging the necessity and the possibility of a 


general peace. The letter was dated in March, 
1917, and was addressed to the Emperor’s 





brother-in-law, Prince Sixtus de Bourbon, who | 
communicated it to the French government. 


The Emperor promptly telegraphed a denial 
of the authenticity of the letter to Emperor 


William, but no one has any confidence in his | 
denial. The episode led to some very angry | 


comments in the German newspapers, and to 


ECENT DEATHS.—On April 12, | succeeds Count Czernin as foreign minister. 


Rudolph Blankenburg, former mayor of | 


Bolo Pasha was executed for treason to 


Philadelphia, aged 75.—On April 14, Senator | France at Vincennes on April 16. France has 


William J. Stone of Missouri, aged 69. 


called out the class of 1919. 


| the resignation of Count Czernin, who is held to | 


| have bungled the matter sadly. Baron Burian 
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CAANDCLCER SIX 


Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 


Chandler 








You Will Appreciate the Comfort 
of a Chandler Coupe 

OR the beauty of its design and finish, for the | 

protection it affords and for its extraordinary 


mechanical excellence, you will appreciate the owner- 


ship of a Chandler coupe. 





Instantly convertible, this four-passenger Chandler 
model gives full four-season service, with equal com- 
fort in all weather conditions. And it is, too, a safe- 
guard to your good health. | 


With windows lowered away and window posts 
removed, you have a car fully as open as a roadster 
with its top up. The quickness and ease, too, with 
which the windows may be placed in position— 
entirely enclosing the car—will please you. The body 
is most substantially constructed—built by Fisher— 
and stands the stress even of country roads. The | 
upholstery is of a serviceable grey cloth material. | 


There is keen satisfaction in the full confidence | 
you may feel in the famous Chandler chassis dis- 
tinguished for its marvelous motor, upon which this 
coupe body is mounted. 


SIX SPLENDID BODY TYPES 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1595 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1595 i 

Four-Passenger Dispatch Car, $1675 Convertible Sedan, $2295 | 
Convertible Coupe, $2195 Limousine, $2895 

(All prices f. 0. b. Cleveland) | 


Choose Your Chandler Now | 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 





Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York. Cable Address: “Chanmotor” | 























Get the 


Genuine 
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General 
All-Around 
Cleaner 
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none 
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Economy 


in Every Cake “ 

















ELECTRIC BICYCLE LAMP—New Style 


This two-cell Bicycle Lamp has a powerful silver-plated 
reflector and handmade tungsten bulb. The battery case, which 
is of a new design, is finished in rich black enamel, and clamps 
to the crossbar of the bicycle. The switch is on the battery case, 
within easy reach, The Lamp operates on two common dry 
——— batteries. These are not included in our Offer, but may be 

= purchased at local store to save transportation charges. 
se The Electric Bicycle Lamp given to 
Our Offer. Compani becrib s only for one 
new yearly subscription and 60 cents extra; or sold for 
$2.00. Delivered Free anywhere in the United States. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON, MASS. 
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I SAW THE SPRING 
COME RIDING 
Cy Ralph M. Jones 

& 


SAW the spring come riding, 
Ere winter yet was done; 
The pallid little flakes of snow 
Began to leap and run; 
For lo, a million grass blades 
Were flashing in the sun! 


I saw the spring come riding, 
And oh, her face was sweet! 

And shining little raindrops 
Did gallop at her feet: 

Ten thousand little drops of rain 
In shining armor neat. 


I saw the spring come riding, 
And none might say her nay: 

So all the birds began to sing 
A merry roundelay, 

As minstrels sing in balconies 
Along the Queen’s highway. 


I saw the spring come riding 
In Lincoln green arrayed: 

Her yellow hair lay down her back 
Allin a gleaming-braid ; 

Nor have I seen for many a day 
So gay a cavalcade. 


o 
THE FAIR TEST 


i T certainly would be a tremendous satis- 
faction and comfort if I contd believe 
as you do, doctor,” said George Graham 
to his minister. “But the fact is I can’t. 
If there is a God, I know nothing about 
Him. I have no consciousness of his 
reality. If my courage runs low, I can get a little 
help from my friends; but mostly it’s a matter of 
my own capacity to rouse my will and by my own 
unaided strength to cope with the situation. Cir- 
eumstances and friends and I myself have done 
everything for my life that has been done. It’s 
no use trying to tell me there is Anyone else in 
this universe. No Unseen Power has ever done 
anything for me!” 

“There was once a boy,” replied Dr. Brown, 
“who at a very early age ran away from home 
and hid himself so that his father never was able 
to find him, although he searched far and wide 
with breaking heart. The little boy grew to man- 
hood, meanwhile having forgotten all about his 
father. One day the boy heard some companions 
talking of what wonderful love fathers had for 
their children and of how much happiness they 
brought them. Finally the boy cried out, ‘It isn’t 
true! I have a father somewhere, and he never has 
done a thing for me.’ One of his companions who 
knew his story answered, ‘You never gave your 
father a chance. You ran away from him, and 
wouldn’t let him help you.’ 

“My analogy is a very faulty one,” said the 
minister, “but it is in some ways true of you, 
George. It is faulty because through what you call 
circumstances and friends and yourself your Heay- 
enly Father already has been helping you all your 
days—but the analogy is true in that you only 
are to blame that He hasn’t helped you more. 
He wants to give you comfort and strength and 
courage, but you haven’t let Him. You have run 
away from Him. You never have tried to find Him, 
and it isn’t fair or honest for you to say He doesn’t 
care or that He can’t help or that there is no such 
Father! ‘Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and 
ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto 
you,’ were the conditions our Lord stated. First 
comply with the conditions before you regard the 
matter as tested.” 

“You have given me something to think about, 
sir,’ said George soberly. 


o 9 


NEWS FROM JOE 


Sa middle-aged man came out of the barn 
at the Seabury place, John Starrett’s 
old horse stopped of its own accord. 

“Any news from your boy?’ asked 

Mr. Starrett, after the two men had 

exchanged greetings. 

“Just heard from him,” replied Mr. Seabury. 
“Kind of a relief, too. Fact is, my wife and I have 
been a good deal disturbed about the draft. We 
had got quite reconciled to Joe’s being with his 
uncle way off in Tallahassee, because he had such 
fine prospects and was among relatives. But it 
was another matter when this war came on. Last 
night, in particular, my wife and I got to talking 
it over, and we couldn’t see any way out of it but 
that Joe would have to go. She had a good deal 
to say about his being a sturdy, hearty fellow, 
such as the government would delight to get hold 
of for a soldier; and as for his having any depend- 
ents, she and I couldn’t anyways fill that bill. 

“By bedtime we were all wrought up over it, 
and could see Joe drafted and over across and in 
the trenches, and suffering all sorts of things. I 
couldn’t seem to get to sleep any way I could fix 
it, but just kept turning and tossing. 

“After a while Judkins, the mail man, came, and 
sure enough there was a letter from Joe. We 
hadn’t heard from him for a fortnight. Well, Joe 
said we needn’t worry, for it was all fixed so that the 
government couldn’t get hold of him. His Uncle 
Jim—that’s my wife’s brother—had got him a good 
job down in Nicaragua; and he was going to start 
right away, and there he should stay until the war 
was over.” 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Starrett, noncommittally. 
Then he added thoughtfully, ““Seem’s if that 
doesn’t sound just like your boy Joe. Say, there’s 
something queer about this. You say Judkins 
brought you that letter in the dead of the night?” 

“Queer? Of course it was queer,’ said Mr. Sea- 
bury. “‘Ain’t dreams always queer? Didn’t you 
understand that I dreamed it? Well, I did, then, 
and when I woke up I was all a-drip of sweat. It 


























did leave a letter from Joe. He has enlisted, and 
he’s as sound as a nut. He’s cheerful and hopeful, 
and wants us to be. And we are going to try. Of 
course there is risk, although they say that it 
doesn’t figure out to be nearly so great as you 
would think. For that matter, a chap is in some 
danger wherever he is, as long as he is alive at all. 
Anyway, I’d risk having my boy over in France 
doing his duty sooner than I would having him 
down in Nicaragua, or any other place, shirking 
.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Starrett deliberately, “looking 
at it from all sides, I don’t see as I can do less 
than kind of congratulate you.” 

Then the old white horse, feeling perhaps that 
enough had been said, started on of its own accord. 
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HOW THE CHILDREN SANG THE 
MARSEILLAISE 


HERE are many persons, by no means all 
of whom are French, who think that the Mar- 
seillaise is the very finest of all war songs. 
Certainly it is a great song of freedom as well as 
of France, and is associated historically with the 
progress of liberty among the nations. Youthful 
America used it before The Star-Spangled Banner 
had been composed; new-born free Russia still 
sings it, scarcely less often than its own new 
national hymn. It binds together in the memory of 
Frenchmen a hundred thrilling scenes of their 
country’s history; and to this rosary of patriotism 
new jewels are added as the great war goes for- 
ward. It is not easy to read unmoved the narrative 
of how, although sternly proscribed, it was sung 
recently in one of the invaded districts. A refugee 
told the story to the American novelist, Mrs. 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher : 

We have tried our best to keep the life of French 
children what it ought to be. I remember last year 
Aunt Louise taught a group of children in our part 
of the town to sing the Marseillaise. The studio of 
my cousin Jean is at the back of the house and 
high up; and so she thought the children’s voices 
could not be heard from the street. The mayor 
heard of what she was doing, and sent word that 
he should like to hear them sing. The news spread 
rapidly. When he arrived with the city council, | 
coming in one by one, as if merely to make a call, | 
they found the big studio full to overflowing with 
their fellow citizens—the old men and women who 
are the fellow citizens left there. Two or three hun- 
dred of them were there—the most representative 
people of the town, all in black, all so silent, so 
old and so sad. The children were quite abashed 
by such an audience and filed up on the little plat- 
form shyly—our poor, thin, shabby, white-faced 
children, fifty or sixty of them. 

There was a pause. The children were half 
afraid to begin; the rest of us were thinking un- 
easily that we were running a great risk. Suppose 
the children’s voices should be heard in the street, 
after all. Suppose the German police should enter 
and find us assembled thus. It would mean horrors 
and miseries for every family represented. The 
mayor stood near the children to give them the 
signal to begin—and dared not. We were silent, 
our hearts beating fast. 

Then all at once the littlest ones of all began in 
their high, sweet treble those words that mean 
France, that mean liberty, that mean life itself to 
us: 

“Allons, enfants de la patrie,” they sang, tilting 
their heads back like little birds; and all the other 
children followed: “Against us floats the red flag 
of tyranny!”? We were on our feet in an instant. 
It was the first time any of us had heard it sung 
since—since our men marched away. I began to 
tremble all over, so that I could hardly stand. 
Everyone stared up at the children; everyone’s 
face was dead white to the lips. The children sang 
on—sang the chorus, sang the second stanza. 

When they began the stanza, “Sacred love of 
our fatherland, sustain our avenging arms,” the 
mayor’s old face grew livid. He whirled about to 
the audience, his white hair like a lion’s mane, and 
with a gesture swept us all into the song: “Liberty, 
our adored liberty, fight for thy defenders!” 

There were three hundred voices shouting it out, 
the tears streaming down our cheeks. If a regi- 
ment of German guards had marched into the 
room we would not have turned our heads. Noth- 
ing could have stopped us then. We were only a 
crowd of old men and defenseless women and 
children, but we were all that was left of France 
in our French town. ° 


A FAITHFUL SERVANT 
[: his recent book, A Soldier’s Memories in 





Peace and War, Maj. Gen. Sir George Young- 

husband relates two interesting stories of the 
old Indian servant, Kadir Dad, who followed him 
to the great war. 

It was a dark and bitterly cold night, he says; 
the driving wind was icy, and rain came down in 
sheets. The ground was soaking wet, and the 
water stood in pools on it. At intervals heavy firing 
went on, and to move was a precarious business. 
We had been fighting all day, and were fighting 
all night, and had another fight before us the next 
day. Somehow, too, our food had gone astray; we 
had had nothing to eat or to drink since the early 
morning before. We were passing the hours in 
utter misery, frozen with cold, soaked to the skin, 
hungry and thirsty. 

Suddenly, at about half past eleven, we made 
out a figure groping along in the dense darkness. 

‘Halt! Who comes there?” 

“Kadir Dad, the general sahib’s servant. Is he 
here?” And there was old Kadir Dad with a bottle 
of whiskey, a bottle of water, a tumbler, some bis- 
cuits and my deck chair! 

For nearly two miles he had stumbled across the 
entirely trackless plains in pitch darkness, with- 
out tree or wall or bush for landmarks; through 
shell fire and many swishing bullets, and after 
many hours had found us. We all blessed old 
| Kadir Dad that night, and thanked the good God 
| who guided him safely. 

As our midday meal was being prepared one 
| day a shell fell into the kitchen and exploded, 








| causing considerable devastation among the pots 


“Yes, Jarn,’” he said, “you are a very brave 
fellow, Jarn. But how about the sahib’s food? 

“Yes, Jarn,” stroking him down the back, “you 
are a great warrior. Now just put the fire together 
again and blow it up. Thus. 

“Yes, Jarn; fear not. You will be able to talk 
about this a lot afterwards, and tell them how 
brave you are. Now, the frying pan and some 
bacon! 

“Yes, Jarn, your wife will say you are like a 
lion, so brave. A few more sticks on the fire, 
Jarn!” 

A little more stroking and encouragement and 
the weeping ceased. John felt like a desperately 
brave fellow, and finished frying the bacon in 
quite a cheerful and optimistic mood. 
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A HINT FOR KNITTERS 

















In view of the fact that many men have taken up 
knitting, we take particular pleasure in offering this 
attractive design for a gentleman’s knitting bag. 
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THE MAN WHO DREAMED HE 
WAS A COWARD 


N the eve of the battle of Chippewa, in 1814, 
QO for which both the Americans and the Brit- 

ish were preparing, Gen. Scott was sitting 
in his headquarters issuing orders and arranging 
for the disposition of his troops. Unexpectedly, 
writes Mr. Frederick W. Seward in his Reminis- 
cences, there appeared in the doorway a friend 
who was in business in Philadelphia. 

“Why, my dear fellow,” said Gen. Scott, “what 
in the world brings you here? Always glad to see 
you, but we are just on the eve of a battle; it will 
probably take place to-morrow morning. You’ll 
have to leave me now and come later.” 

“Yes,” his friend -replied, “‘I understood you 
might be having some fighting about now. That is 
why I came.” 

“How can that be? You’re a civilian and are 
running into unnecessary danger.” 

“Don’t let me interrupt you, general. I think 
I’ll stop over until to-morrow.” - 

When the general asked what possible object 
there could be in such a proceeding, the civilian 
replied: 

“Well, I’ve been a good deal disturbed lately 
by a dream I had. I dreamed I was in a battle, 
and while the battle was going on I ran away. 
Then I woke up, and wondered whether I really 
was such a coward. It has worried me ever since. 
So I came up here to see.” 

The general laughed. “‘That’s nothing,” he said. 
“Everybody runs away in a dream. We are swayed 
by momentary impulses in our dreams—not by 
reason or by judgment. That doesn’t prove that 
you’re a coward.” 

“Perhaps not,” the visitor said doubtfully, “but 
I’d like to find out.” 

All the general’s arguments could not move him 
from his purpose. Finally, Scott said, “Well, if 
you insist upon staying, there is certainly work 
to be done, even by civilians. You can serve as a 
volunteer aid, and I’ll promise you that you’ll get 
under fire.” . 

The battle was joined and soon it was raging 
furiously, All the general’s aids were soon dashing 
about the field on various errands. Only the volun- 
teer was left. 

“Do you think you could carry an order to 
Col. So-and-So, whose regiment is posted on the 
hill over there?” 

“Try me!” 

In another moment the volunteer was on his 
way, regardless of the hail of bullets. When he 
came back to report, he asked to be dispatched 
with another order, and then with another. So he 
fought gallantly all day until the victory was won. 
Scott congratulated him. 

“Now you have found your true vocation. You 
are a soldier. lam sending my dispatches to the 
War Department and shall ask a commission for 
you on my staff.” 

“Oh, thank you, general, but I am not looking 
for military glory! I’ve found out that I’m not a 
coward. That was all I came for. I shall go back 
to Philadelphia to my business perfectly contented 
and satisfied.” 
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MORE ABOUT BIRD SOUNDS 


SUBSCRIBER to The Companion who was 
interested in our query whether birds and 
animals make consonantal or only vowel 

sounds writes us that she has been studying the 
language of canaries for several years, inspired 
thereto by the report of the man who says there 


took me some time to get clear of the feeling that | and pans and wounding my orderly. The cook | are twenty-seven variations in the caw of the 


we were all disgraced. 
“But that wasn’t all of it. First thing this morn- 


| was a not very brave fellow named John —, a) 
| native of India. The shell not only upset the | 


crow, each of which has a distinct meaning. 
Despair reigned a few moments ago in my 


ing my wife had to tell her experience. She hadn’t | kitchen but upset John a great deal, too. He burst | kitchen, she says. I hung the two canary cages at 
got any letter, but she had seen Joe himself. He | into loud lamentations, and wrung his hands and | separate windows to record the remarks of the 
came into the house, looking white and feeble, | wept copious tears. He would have run away, but | owners. “ Chee,- chee, chee!’”? mourns gentle 
and says he, ‘Well, mother, you needn’t fret about | he thought that it was rather more dangerous in | Sweetie. 


my having to go to war. I’m exempt. Doctor says 
that I’m sick, and won’t ever be any better.’ 

“My wife was terribly down in the mouth. I told 
her it was only a dream, but that didn’t pacify 
her; and finally I had to fall back on the old say- 
ing that dreams always go by contraries. 

“Sure enough, ours did. This forenoon Judkins 


the open behind than in the little dugout where | 
his kitchen was. 

Then came old Kadir Dad, as the angel of peace 
and consolation. He was not in the least per- 
turbed; and, first picking up the fuse head of the | 
shell to be preserved as a relic, he squatted beside 
the weeping John and began to talk soothingly. | 


“Phewhew!” cries Jim in surprise. “ Pitti-witt!”’ 
he pleads prettily. ‘‘Witti-twitt,” he repeats as I 
pay no apparent attention. 

“Peep, peep, peep!” wails Sweetie, for all the 
world like a chicken lost in the tall grass. 

“Chup, chup, chup!” declares Jim. He always 
says “Chup” when Sweetie says “Chee.” 


“Peep, peep, PEEP!!!” Sweetie is getting des- 
perate at the absence of his friend and tries to fly 
through the roof of his cage. 

“Chi, chi, chi!” scolds Jim, rapidly and explo- 
sively. ‘“Peetaweet,” he says, as I put his cage on 
the table. ‘‘Weet?” he inquires, looking up toward 
Sweetie’s house. 

‘“Weet,” echoes Sweetie, with evident satisfac- 
tion as the cages touch. 

“Pitti-whew,” says Jim, as I begin to romp with 
him. ‘“‘ Whehew,” he laughs, as he jerks his tail 
away from my fingers and hops away. The game 
is to keep me from patting his tail. ‘““Peewit!’’ he 
protests, if I stop too soon. He has a special little 
squeak when he wants to play, a bobwhite-call 
for Sweetie or for wild birds, and a different song 
for daytime and for evening. Both birds vary their 
inflections as people do, and I can tell instantly 
which bird is “talking.” 

My canaries seem to make distinct consonantal 
sounds; but Fluffy Fur, the cat, says “Aeow,” and 
her “purr” is more like short ‘“u.”’ 
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NOT TO BE ESCAPED 


ROM childhood Mr. William Williams had 
hated nicknames. He was one of six brothers, 
all of whom bore good, sturdy, dignified, old- 

fashioned names at the time of their christening, 
but every one of whom came to be known, as 
he grew older, by an abbreviation—a “feeble, 
meaningless monosyllable.” His brothers may 
have possessed frivolous or unresentful natures, 
or an inadequate sense of personal dignity, but 
not so Mr. William Williams. Himself he could not 
protect, however much he suffered and protested ; 
but his children he thought he could. At least he 
made, as the Cleveland Plain Dealer relates, an 
ingenious attempt. 

He had five sons. His first-born was named 
William —easily enough nicknamed, of course; 
but wait! The second son he christened Willard ; 
the third, Wilbert; the next, Wilfred, and the 
last, Wilmont. Among so many Wills it seemed to 
him safe and obvious that only the use of the full 
name could avert confusion. Poor, hopeful, well- 
meaning, unimaginative Mr. Williams! His sons 
are all big boys now, the reporter records cheer- 
fully, but they are rarely spoken of by their inti- 
mate friends otherwise than Bill, Skinny, Butch, 
Chuck and Kid. 

Even more painful was the experience of an- 
other proud parent, a very pompous professor, 
whose twin sons, from their cradle, he destined 
for lofty academic honors. He named one of them 
for his favorite hero; to the other he gave his wife’s 
maiden name. Little Caesar and Norton he de- 
creed firmly from the first were never to be nick- 
named, and he openly stated his satisfaction in the 
fact that neither name was one that would nat- 
urally be abbreviated. His horror may be imag- 
ined when, during their first week at school, the 
unfortunate twins caught a very bad cold—and a 
pair of permanent nicknames. So generally were 
these used that after a few months knowledge of 
the boys’ real names scarcely extended beyond 
the family circle. Cesar and Norton had become 
Sneezer and Snorter! 
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HONEST JOHN BULL 


OT every member of any nation is honest, 
N but it is a source of legitimate pride when 

the visitor from a strange land finds that 
virtue so general as to be worth special mention. 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore, the Indian poet, pays a 
very sincere tribute to the prevailing honesty of 
the English people. 

One winter day, he says, as I was passing 
through a street in Tunbridge Wells, I saw a man 
standing on the roadside. His bare toes were 
showing through his gaping boots, his breast was 
partly uncovered. He said nothing to me, perhaps 
because begging was forbidden, but he looked up 
at my face for just a moment. The coin that I gave 
him was perhaps more valuable than he expected, 
for after I had gone a few steps he came after me 
and said: 

“Sir, you have given me a gold piece by mis- 
take.” 

I might not have particularly remembered the 
incident if a similar thing had not happened on 
another occasion. When I first reached the Tor- 
quay railway station a porter took my luggage to 
a cab outside. After searching my purse for small 
change in vain, I gave him half a crown as the cab 
started. A moment later he came running after us, 
pshouting to the cabman to stop. I thought that, 
finding me such an innocent, he had hit upon some 
excuse for demanding more. As the cabman 
stopped he said: 

“You must have mistaken half a crown for a 
penny, sir!” 

I cannot say that I have never been cheated in 
England, but I can say that I have never been 
cheated in any way that it would be fair to hold 
in remembrance. What grew chiefly upon me was 
the conviction that only those who are trustworthy 
know how to trust. I was an unknown foreigner, 
and could easily have evaded payment with impu- 
nity, yet no London shopkeeper ever mistrusted 
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A HEALTHY JINGLE 


HE efficacy of rimes in juvenile education 

has long been understood. They may be used 

quite as effectively, according to the Erie, 
Pennsylvania, Dispatch, in emphasizing health 
hints to children. For example: 


Mary had a little cold 
That started in her head, 

And everywhere that Mary went 
That cold was sure to spread. 

It followed her to school one day, 
There wasn’t any rule; 

It made the children cough and sneeze 
To have that cold in school. 

The teacher tried to drive it out, 
She tried hard, but, kerchoo! 

It didn’t do a bit of good, 
For teacher caught it, too. 


se 


WAR -TIME ECONOMY 


**A W’M awa noo, Sandy. Do ye want onything 
frae the toun?” asked the goodwife as she 
lifted the reins from the horse’s back. 

“*Ma snuff’s dune, an’ Aw wad like ye tae fetch 
me half an ounce,” replied Sandy. 

“Nay, nay! I canna allow sie extravagance!” 
exclaimed his wife. ‘‘Have ye no heard 0’ the in- 
creased price 0’ sneezin’? Juist tickle yer nose 
wi’ a straw instead.” : 
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MAY-BASKET TIME 


By VIRGINIA BOWDOIN 
I had a lovely May basket; 
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TRE CHILDRENS PAGE 


‘‘Did you keep a good watch behind you?’’ | 
their uncle asked. 

The boys did not understand. ‘‘ Nobody crept 
up behind, ’’ Max insisted, ‘‘because we’d have 
seen him while we were watching Eliza. ’’ | 
They all three seemed bewildered. 

Uncle Alee was looking hard at the heifer. 
‘*So you watched Eliza, did you?’’ he asked. | 

Larry and Max grew slowly red in the face. 

‘*T forgot to,’’ Larry said, in a low voice. 

‘*T saw her tail—once,’’ faltered Max, redder 
than ever. 

‘‘How about her head ?’’ asked Uncle Alec; 
‘*her mouth, for example ?’’ 

He turned away and began to pull burs out 
of the heifer’s red side. All at once the boys 
understood. 

Max spoke first. ‘‘ But, Uncle Alec, could a 
little cow like that eat all those apples and 
turnips ?’’ ; . 

‘‘Pshaw! That was just a lunch for this 
cow,’’ was Uncle Alec’s reply. ‘‘But never 
mind; maybe she needed it after going without 
her breakfast.’’ He felt sorry for the boys, 
they looked so downeast. 

‘*We’ll have to tell father,’’ Larry said 
bravely, and Max nodded. ‘‘He’ll never let us 
drive again. ’’ 

‘*Yes, he will,’’ said Uncle Alec, ‘‘after I 





MY FRIENDS 
By ANNETTE WYNNE 


Man and dog and horse and tree, 
All are valued friends to me; 
Who loves one and leaves the rest 
Hardly chooses for the best; 
I choose all—so let me be 

* Friend to man, dog, horse and tree. 





him a lesson that same day, and, from that 
time on, for eight years, the great master taught 
him. Then, since he had learned to carve as 
well as his teacher did, he went to Kyoto and 
Tokyo and made a name for himself. 
Some of the most wonderful carving in the 
world was done by Hidari Jingoro, and to this 


day his work is carefully 
treasured. His carvings 
of animals are so true to 


life that it is said a crane 
he carved from wood flew 
away,and people say that 
a eat wrought by him— 
on the Tennoji temple— 
never fails to miaou on 
the first day of the New 
Year! 

But Jingoro did big 


Now, in building the temple the wood was 
used in a curious way. Three timbers were so 
fitted together that they made a sort of im- 
mense double cross, and that was fitted into 
other shapes of the same sort in such a manner 
as to make a solid and very thick wall. 

‘*T wonder!’’ said Mrs. Jingoro for the five- 
| hundredth time, as she picked up a bit of wood 

and began to whittle. 

; Day after day she whittled and thought of 
nothing else. If she could but find a way to 
join six or more pieces so that they would 
appear to be only three, and in the shape of a 
double cross! She let the rice burn, she broke 
the chopsticks, forgot to wash the dishes, served 
the tea cold! Poor Jingoro wondered if their 
troubles had affected her mind. They had, but 
not in the way he thought. 

Slowly, but surely, she worked out a plan 
whereby to save her husband. At last came a 
day when, with fear and trembling, she car- 
ried her little model to Jingoro. She knew that 
it could be copied by using the pieces of 
timber so plentifully scattered about the temple 
grounds, and that thus the double cross could 
be made in just the size that they needed. She 
had so cut six pieces of wood that, when they 
were put together, they formed the shape 
required, and could not fall apart when put in 





| tell him you’ve been punished enough. But 
| don’t forget: next time you lead Eliza watch 
| every inch of her. You hear?’’ 


works, too, like temples 
and temple gates; and, 
after he had built many 


*T was just the other day 
That some one hung it at the door 


place in the temple wall. 
Jingoro was overcome with joy, for he saw 
at once that he was saved. 

















And turned and ran away. 


I found in it some violets ; 
A box of candy, too. 

If I could find who hung it there, 
‘I know what I should do. 


But, anyway, I'll risk a guess,— 
I hope my guess is right ! — 
And take a basket that I’ve made 

And go to walk to-night. 


And when I reach a certain door,— 
*T will not be very late,— ‘ 

V’ll hang the basket on the knob, 
And ring the bell and wait. 
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TAKING HOME ELIZA 


By NANCY BYRD TURNER 


ARRY and Max were a proud pair when 
is their father said they might have the job 
of taking home Eliza, Uncle Alee’s red 
heifer, which had strayed to their farm in the 
night. As he wanted to send along a sample of 
his good apples and turnips, he told the boys 
that they might as well go in the buggy. They 
eould put the baskets in front, he said, and 
lead Eliza by a long rope. 

The boys decided to take turns at driving 
and leading. As they moved slowly down the 
road behind old Ben, with Larry driving and 
Max holding the rope and Eliza following, they 
wished that they might meet some one whom 
they knew. The wish came true, for at the 
first turn in the road they met Clem Talley. 

‘*Hello!’’ cried Max. ‘‘Want to get in?’’ 

Clem looked surprised to see them driving 
alone, but all he said was that he had a new 
puzzle to show them and did not mind if he did 
get in. Clem was a fat boy, and to make room 
for him Larry and Max had to get out and 
move the two baskets to the back of the buggy. 
The space behind was small, but by raising 
the lid and putting up the buggy top they were 
able to wedge the baskets in. Then they them- 
selves climbed in again and were soon busy 
with the puzzle. 

It was such a wonderful puzzle that Larry 
and Max almost forgot to take turns at driving, 
and they quite forgot to keep an eye on Eliza, 
as their father had charged them to do. Once 
Max remembered to look out of the little 
window at the back. 

‘*Eliza’s all right,’’ he said. ‘‘I can see her 
tail switching at the flies. ’’ 

Old Ben turned in at Uncle Alec’s farm 
before any of them knew they were there. 
Uncle Alec himself came out to open the gate. 

‘*Well, well!’’ he cried. ‘‘I didn’t know you 
two fellows could manage Ben alone!’’ 

‘*That’s not all,’’ said Max, with pride. 
‘*Look what’s behind the buggy. ”’ 

Uncle Alee looked. ‘‘Why, if it isn’t Eliza!’’ 
he said, in a pleased tone. 

‘«There’s something else back there for you, 
too,’’ Larry added, as he started to let down 
Ben’s checkrein. 

Uncle Alec was untying the heifer. ‘‘What 
else??? he asked. ‘‘I don’t see anything but 
Eliza.’’ 

The boys laughed; even Clem had to smile. 
‘“How about all that stuff in the baskets?’’ 
Larry said. But Uncle Alec declared that he 
did not see any ‘‘stuff.’’ 

Max and Larry hurried round to the back of 
the buggy, still laughing. But their laughter 
stopped when they looked into the baskets. 
Both were empty. Not a turnip or an apple 
was to be seen. 

‘*Why, they couldn’t have jostled out! ’’ 
Larry gasped. 

‘*And nobody took them,’’ said Max. ‘‘We 
didn’t meet a soul anywhere on the road.’’ 


(THE STORY OF A PUZZLE 
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By FLORENCE PELTIER 


N acity in Japan there lived, three hundred 

I years ago, a famous wood carver. One 
winter morning, when the snow was piled 

high in the streets, he went for a walk. As he 
turned a corner, he saw, sitting in the snow, a 
boy who was busily carving a piece of wood. 

The artist stopped to watch the boy, who! 
held his knife in his left hand instead of his 
right. Every little while the boy carefully 
studied a hollow in the snow close by. 

‘*Little boy,’’ said the great master of wood 
carving, ‘‘what are you making ?’’ 





The boy’s only answer was to hold up his 
carving, and the artist saw that it was a won- | 
derful likeness of the boy’s own face. | 

‘‘How did you carve a likeness of your own | 
face, which you cannot see?’’ asked the mas- 
ter wood carver. 

‘‘Oh, I invented a way,’’ replied the boy. 
‘*You see the snow here in the street? Well, I 
press my face deep into that, and so I get a 
print of my face. Then I look at the print 
and carve the wood like it.’’ 

‘‘Well, well!’’ the master exclaimed., ‘‘ That 
is indeed amazing! What is your name?’’ 

**T am called Hidari Jingoro.’’ 

The artist smiled as he said, ‘‘And you 
are rightly named, my lad!’’ for hidari is 
the Japanese word for left-handed. 

He took Jingoro home with him and gave 





temples, the shogun him- 

self ordered him to build 

one, and in those days 

the shogun had more 

power than the emperor. 

Jingoro planned the 

temple and ordered the 

timber for it, but when 

it was about three quarters done he found that 

he was not going to have enough wood to finish 

it. Never before had he made such a blunder 
in his planning. 

The wood had to be fetched from a long dis- 


tance, and more could not possibly reach him 


in time for him to finish the temple on the date 
on which he had promised to have it done. 
Jingoro was distracted! He talked it over 
with his wife, and sadly they walked about the 
temple yard, looking at the few large timbers 
left. They knew that it meant disgrace for 
Jingoro if he failed to keep his promise. In- 


deed, it might even mean that he would be 


severely punished—perhaps beheaded! 

While Jingoro and his men were busy with 
the carving on the part of the temple that they 
had finished, Jingoro’s wife spent much time 
wondering how she could help her husband. 
To and fro she strolled in the temple grounds, 
where there were many pieces of wood left 
over after the big timbers had been cut to fit 
their places in the building. 

Finally it occurred to her that perhaps small 
pieces could be fastened to one another in such 
a way that they would hold securely together 


and form pieces as big as the timbers needed. 
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They hurry into the marshes, 
The merry Elfin band, 
Into the reedy marshes, the fragrant, 
murmuring marshes, 
When May is in the land. 


They gather there in the moon- 
light 
To welcome in the spring, 
There in the magic moonlight, the 
soft and glimmery moonlight, 
That silvers everything. 


They sit on top of the toadstools, 
The pixies and the fays; 
Sit on the trembly toadstools, the 
white and velvety toadstools, 
That grow in marshy ways. 





A PARTY IN THE MARSHES 


By JOHN MORRISON 


DRAWN BY ANTOINETTE INGLIS 


And soon they send to the frog folk 
A cheery little call, 
Summoning from the frog folk, the 
green and hoppity frog folk, 
The fattest frog of all. 


And then they gambol at leapfrog, 
And run and dance and sing; 
Frolicking there at leapfrog, at jolly, 

jumpity leapfrog, 
To welcome in the spring. 


Oh, would we were there in the 
marshes 
To join the Elfin band! 
There in the magic marshes, the 
fragrant, murmuring marshes, 
When May is in the land! 








After that it was an easy matter to finish 
the temple, which turned out to be the most 
beautiful building that Jingoro had ever made ; 
so he became still more celebrated, and his 
wife shared in his fame. Again Jingoro had 
rice and tea and chopsticks as they should be. 

Down through the cen- 
turies has come the little 
model made by Jingoro’s 
wife. It is used as a toy 
for children. Many are the 
American children who 
take that Japanese puzzle 
apart and try to put it to- 
gethét again—a thing that 
is indeed hard to do. 

Perhaps after you have read the story, you 
will think of the puzzle as something more 
than just a curious toy, for it stands for earnest 
endeavor that led to the completing of a beau- 
tiful building, gave honor to two persons, and 
probably saved a. life. 


ee: 
THE FAIRY BASKET 


By ANTOINETTE DeC. PATTERSON 


ILIAN had never really seen the country 
until her father took her to spend Easter 
time with her grandmother. The little 

girl seemed so happy and gave so litile trouble 
that when her father was ready to return 
grandmother asked if she might not borrow 
Lilian for a week longer. A neighbor, grand- 
mother said, was going to Lilian’s home city 
at the end of the week, and would look out for 
her on the train. 

Lilian fairly danced with delight when her 
father said yes, for there were lots and lots of 
places on the farm that she had not yet 
explored; and then, although April was not 
over, the flowers of May were beginning to 
come out. 

‘*T think, grandmother, ’’ she said one morn- 
ing, ‘‘there is a fairyland in this farm. Did you 
ever see any fairies?’’ 

Grandmother laughed. ‘‘ Fairies, did you say, 
dear? No, indeed, we don’t have such foolish 
things in this part of the world.’’ 

But Lilian thought that in this one case her 
grandmother must be mistaken, and that in 
the mossy brook back of the house, where a 
tiny brook flowed, one or more fairies had more 
than likely made a home. They were such 
observing creatures, and her fairy book had 
said they could fly anywhere. So in their travels 
they must have seen this spot, which was much 
too beautiful for them to have passed by. 
Lilian watched for them there every day. 

But it was not until the morning of the first 
of May that Lilian felt sure she was right about 
the fairies, for, although she had visited the 
nook three times a day, never so much as the 
tip end of a shining wing had she seen. But on 
that May morning, while they were at break- 
fast, tinkle, tinkle, went the old - fashioned 
doorbell. 

‘*Run, Lilian,’’ said grandmother, smiling 
to herself, ‘‘and see who is there. ’’ 

When Lilian opened the door, grandmother 
heard cries of ‘‘Oh, oh, oh, what a beautiful 
basket! I do wonder if it can be for me!’’ 

‘Of course it is,’’ grandmother said as Lilian 
came running back with the dainty thing, all 
pink and white tissue paper crinkled in the 
most delightful way, and full of flowers. 

‘* Then, grandmother, the fairies do live 
here, ’’ said Lilian, her eyes still gleaming, ‘‘for 
no one else could possibly make anything so 
lovely !’’ 

And no wonder she thought so, for neither 
she nor any of her friends in the city where she 
lived had ever even heard of a May basket. 
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Make your “= 
kitchen sparkle like 
the spring sunshine! 


In summer, of all times, how 
important it is to have the 
kitchen bright and clean! Such 
refreshing newness when the 
refrigerator has been“dressed” 
inside and out; and the stove 
and boiler have been “cheered- 

-up”; and the hardworked 
kitchen table made all fresh; 
and the sink, and service buck- 
ets, and garbage can, and floor 
and walls—like new pins with 
Acme Quality Paints and Fin- 
ishes. They save the cost of 
new things! 


Most home furnishings are 
called “worn out” when they 
are only shabby; they will still 
give years of service when regu- 
larly touched up with Acme 
Quality Paints and Finishes. 


Your interest in making old 
things NEW will be greatly 
increased by reading our two 
books—“Acme Quality Paint- 
ing Guide Book,” which an- 
swers every paint question, and 
“Home Decorating’’—a valu- 
able aid in home beautifying. 
Both will be mailed you on 
request, without. charge. 


Acme Wuirte Leap aNnp CoLor Works 
Dept. AR, Detroit, Michigan 


BOSTON MINNEAPOLIGC PITTSBURGH 

CINCINNATI NASHVILLE FORT WORTH 

PALLAS LINCOLN PORTLAND 

cHIcaco ST. tours SALT LAKE CITY 

TOLEDO BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES 
TOPEKA SPOKANE 


ACHE QUALITY 


PAINTS & FINISHES 


Have an Acme Quality Shelf 

You'll find it valuable to have handy at 
all times at least a can each of Acme Quality 
Varnotile, a varnish for floors, woodwork 
and furniture; Acme Quality White Enamel 
Sor iron bedsteads, furniture, woodwork 
and all similar surfaces; and, a quart of 
Acme Quality Floor Paint of the right color. 























TO CRACK 


1. CHARADES 
My first the angler plays amain ; 
h second is a little ring; _ 
My hird is part ofevery chain; 
y whole you welcome in the spring. 
My first across the realms of space 
hirls on by day and night; 
My second has a point to trace 
A line that tests the sight; 
My whole from water comes to grace 
The banquet with delight. 
My first is heard the world around ; 
hy second is a minor thing; 
My whole can never make a sound, 
To shout or call or cry or sing. 


2. BEHEADINGS 


Add any kind of fish to a certain gentle animal, 
and you will have an ugly, odd fish. Give it three 


tails, and it will become many horned. animals. 
Behead it, instead, put on two new heads, and it is 
an insect. Cut off the headsof the insect, substitute 


| another head, and produce a flying animal. Behead 











the flying animal, rehead it, and behold, a small 
beast that the first animal of I 
head. What are the names of these animals? 


all will instantly be- 


3. A MISSING-BIRD PUZZLE 








4. MIXING SWEETS 


The candy man has a popular mixture of two 
kinds of candy, one of which costs him twenty 


| cents a pound and the other thirty cents a pound. 


| He mixed up fifty pounds, which he disposed of at 
| thirty cents a pound, thereby making a profit of 


| twenty-five per cent. Can you tell what proportion 
| of the mixture was thirty-cent candy? 


5. PIED WORDS 
Two A’s, two S8’s anda Q 
Arranged just so with I and U 
Will bring to sight for you and me 
A most unpleasant kind of tree. 
Take TO MandIRA 
And N and U and shake away 
Until they’re mixed at last to show 
A monster dreaded long ago. 
One N, one I, two E’s, one D, 
One T, one 8, one R, one P, 
If shaken well, will greet your eye 
As one whose place is very high. 


6. WORD SQUARES 


A B Cc 
** & * ** * * *“* * * 
ee ee 6 ¢ ® ** * * 
** * * *“* * * 2-9 
“2 a> *“* * * *“* * * 


(a) A scheme, affection, a place for cooking, to 


care for. 


(b) A piece of land, the size of the piece of land, 


what is paid for the piece of land, the one who helps 
the man who works on the piece of land. 


(ec) A vigil, a kind of animal, to possess, to dis- 


cover. 


7. RIDDLES 


The orange and the apple, 
I hedge them roundabout, 
And from the steeple of the church 
I send a message out. 
Four  ¢ have I, as all may see, 
And but one foot. How can that be? 


~ sides are laced about; 
fy head is very thin; 
They often beat me on the street; 
I’ve not a thing within. 
A very useful thing am I, 
And I have three useful feet. 
And yet I never stand alone, 
Or walk upon the street. 








Answers to Puzzles in April 4 Issue 
1. Daughter is ten, mother is thirty and father 


is forty. When their combined ages equal one 
hundred and ten, daughter will, be twenty, mother 
forty and father fifty. 


2. Aroad. 

3. Turn, pike —turnpike; car, 
rot—carrot; dove, tail—dovetail. 

4. The diagram shows how the 
figure of the fox is made up of 
the seven tangram sections. 

5. (a) Poser, prate, melon, 
prawn, pedal—salad. (b) Fight, 
April, knout, knave, hitch—groat. 
(c) Logie, folly, glade, 
raven, clear—glave. 

6. Conservation. 

7. Tread, track, larch, total, abhor—earth. 
8. Christmas comes but once a year, 
But when it comes it brings good cheer. 
Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
“This is my own, my native land?” 






















When he was 11 years of 
age, W. L. Douglas was again 
und out” under an agree- 
ment whereby he was to re- 
ceive $5.00 a on pond in wages 


Asa matter of fact, he received 
only $10.00 for three years’ 
work, as the agreement was 
verbal, and not considered 
binding. W. L. Douglas ac- 
quired the habit of saving early 
in life. He is shown above de- 
positing all of his first month’s 


earnings in the bank. vodee 


























**THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS SHAPE’’ 


$3 $3.50 +4 $450 5 %6 7 & “8 
You can save money by wear- INT 
ing W.L. Douglas shoes. The sete 
best known shoes in the world. 
The actual value is determined Off 
and W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price stamped on the 
bottom before the shoes leave 
the factory, which guarantees 
their value and absolutely pro- 
tects you against high prices 
and unreasonable profits. 


he quality of W. L. Douglas 

product is guaranteed by 
more than 40 years experi- 
ence in making fine shoes. 
The smart styles are the 
leaders in the fashion cen- 
tres of America. They are 
made in a_ well-equipped 
factory at Brockton, Mass., 
by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all work- 
ing with an honest determination to make the best 
shoes for the price that money can buy. 


fb Bass retail prices are the same everywhere. They 

cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New 

York. They are always worth the price paid for them. 
CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the 
bottom and the inside top facing. This ei + 


protects you against high prices and unreasonab 
_Brofits. BEWARE OF FRAUD. 

Sold by over 9000 shoe dealers and 105 W. L. Douglas 

stores. If not convenient to call at W. L. Douglas store, ask 
our local dealer for them. Take no other make. Write for 











BOYS SHOES 
Best in the World 
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Women’s 
Bunion 
Model 



















stretched —in the leather 


used in this model. 


here every day. 


oward 
| Shoe 


PE 


Quiets the 


Bunion 


This shoe of ours makes fair al- 
lowance for the troublesome joint. 

It is so shaped that the enlarge- 
ment, when of moderate size, is in- 
conspicuous. The Coward Bunion 
Shoe has a pocket molded — oa 
into jolt 
which the bunion fits comfortably. 
The joint is free from pressure. 

The softest, seasoned leather is 
We do not 
know how to make it more com- 
fortable. People are fitted by mail 
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JAMES S. COWARD 





Mail Orders Filled 


J 





262-274 Greenwich St. (near Warren 8t.), New York 
Sold Nowhere Else 


Mr. Douglas is Pr let, showing how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 
So Fecwee Serine Bank, President 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOE CO. 
Copyright.W.L.Douglas Shoe Co. f the Gorvegla 157 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 
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You start a bank account to save money. Put Hasster 
Shock Absorbers om your Ford 


the same reason, 





miles per 
and smoothly requires less power to propel it. 
not for themselves in increased tire mileage because they take 
t “—— ofthe car off the tires and cushion it from every 
4 jar. 300,000 Ford Owners recognize their eco- 

nomic necessity. . 
Better than any bank account, they give an actual phys- 
ee that cannot be computed in terms 

money. 


10-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 
teday for Free Trial Blank and we will 
on your Ford without a cent 


afi 
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Stade 





me HELP! 


Ask for Bulletin Y-185 free. 
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For ASTHMA 


The Hayes Method relieves the acute 
symptoms and cures permanently. 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Companion “Name-On’ Knife 


HE Blades are made of the famous “Car- 

Van-Steel,” the finest quality that money, 
skill and scientific methods can produce. 
Another distinguishing feature of these 
Knives is that your name and address will be 
placed under a transparent handle—perma- 
nent evidence of ownership. 
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No. 89, a ion ‘“‘Name-On” Knife. 





Soap 2, Oint 

















ugg it 5 & 50, Taloum 25. 
Samole each free of ‘‘Cuticura, Dept. B, Boston.” 


ife, 3% inches long, two 
blades, is given to C i bscrib 


only for one new solicited yearly subscri 
tion; or sold for $1.00. Delivered FREE 
anywhere in the United States. 


When ordering, both write and print the name and address 
to be inserted. Allow several days’ delay in filling orders. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


Butterflies, insects. Some §1-§7. Prospectus 
Free. Sinclair Bx. 415, D71, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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FRIEND ROBINSON’S REASON 


HE story of the courtship of a Quaker spin- 
ster of demure manners but definite matri- 
monial convictions, as The Companion told 
it not long ago, is by no means the only true tale 
that goes to prove that a poke bonnet may cover a 
head both willful and clever. So, for that matter, 
may a broad-brimmed hat. Perhaps the most 
pleasing of r ded Quaker wooings is one that 
reveals both perseverance and persuasiveness in 
man and maid, and an admirable, if disconcerting, 
candor in the gallant lover, even though he was 
not yet pledged to the yea, yea and nay, nay of 
the Friends. The two were Katharine Hollings- 
worth, “‘a lovely, beautiful and delectable Quaker 
maiden,’ and George Robinson, her stalwart 
neighbor in a little colonial settlement in Dela- 
ware. 

Of her many suitors, Katharine preferred 
George, in spite of the fact that he was “of the 
world’s people”; but her elders were unwilling 
that she should be married “out of meeting.” 
George was a member of the Church of England, 
but at Katharine’s plea he consented to join the 
Society of Friends and be married in meeting or 
anywhere else that she desired, so only they were 
married. Therefore, according to Quaker custom, 
he and she made their first declaration 5th day, 
ist month, 1688. 

But his conversion had been sudden, and the 
elders were still dubious. They had scruples, and 
finally put them in the form of a direct question: 

“Friend Robinson, dost thou join the Society of 
Friends from conviction or for the love of Kath- 
arine Hollingsworth?” 

Thereupon George also developed scruples. He 
could conscientiously join the sect to which his 
good and lovely sweetheart belonged, but he could 
not lie about his reasons. Reluctantly, but hon- 
estly, he answered: 

“‘T wish to join the Society for the love of Kath- 
arine Hoilingsworth.”’ 

It is certain that his questioners esteemed him 
none the less for this confession; and there were 
probably some shrewdly twinkling eyes beneath 
their sober broadbrims when, after due consulta- 
tion, they gravely counseled “delay, and that 
Friend Robinson should be gently, persuasively 
and instructively dealt with.” 

Gently, persuasively, instructively and suecess- 
fully Katharine took him in hand; and at the end 
of a year they were permitted to marry. Their 
wedded life was long and happy, says the ancient 
chronicle from which Anne Hollingsworth Whar- 
ton takes the story, and they were “For many 
years an example of piety and goodness to those 
around them, and they retained their love of truth, 
and their loyalty to the Society to the last.” 
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A GOOD WORD FOR DUST 
D = the bane and annoyance of the careful 





housewife and the cause of disease, has 

other properties of a far less condemnatory 
kind, which Mr. W. C. Dumas explains in the IHus- 
trated World. 

A closer examination of the phenomena of dust, 
he says, will convince us that it is necessary. Dust, 
of course, exists everywhere, even at great heights 
in the air. Atmospheric currents carry minute par- 
ticles as high as twenty-five or thirty miles and 
keep them constantly moving here and there. 

Perhaps many of us have wondered why the sky 
is blue and the sunset and sunrise red and golden, 
and we would not at first think that these phe- 
nomena are owing to dust. The blue color of the 
sky is caused by dust, which, very high up, re- 
flects and refracts the short, blue waves of light 
above us. Were the dust not there the sky would 
appear black. 

When the sun is near the horizon, either at sun- 
rise or at sunset, we see beautiful red, orange and 
golden colors. We look through dense strata of 
atmosphere near the earth, which are filled with 
the larger particles of dust. These reflect the 
longer rays of light to us. The smaller particles 
first reflect blue, leaving yellow; then the coarser 
dust reflects green, leaving orange; then still 
coarser pieces reflect orange and yellow, leaving 
red. Banks of clouds often intensify the colors by 
reflection from their under surfaces. 

The absence of dust from our atmosphere might 
cause more serious troubles than depriving us of 
blue sky and beautiful sunsets. In a dustless 
world, rain would seldom fall in sufficient quan- 
tities to maintain plant life, and evaporation would 
be rapid, aiding the formation of moisture-laden 
air and of arid tracts of land. 
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A FRIGHTFUL THREAT 


MERCHANT of San Francisco, who last year 
A made a business trip to the Philippines, 
brought back a Filipino youth whose mental 
alertness had impressed him. The lad’s first posi- 
tion was in the San Franciscan’s office as a clerk, 
says the Weekly Telegraph, and he did very well, 
notwithstanding the fact that he was a little shaky 
in his English. 

One day the employer handed the Filipino a bill 
for some goods that a customer had purchased a 
long time previously. 

“As this gentleman seems to have no intention 
of settling the account,” said the employer, “I 
want you to write to him, saying that an imme- 
diate adjustment of the indebtedness will be ex- 
pected.” 

The Filipino labored long, and finally laid before 
his employer the following effort: 

My dear sir. This is to advise you that if you do 
not instanter send us the money you owe us we 
shall be compelled to take measures that will 
cause you the utmost astonishment. 
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THE REAL DANGER 


HIGHLY skilled workman in a new aircraft 
factory, named Sandy McTavish, was asked 
_& if he would like to accompany the works 
aviator on one of his trial flights in a new machine. 
After some hesitation Sandy agreed to go. 
During the flight the aviator asked Sandy how 
he was enjoying himself. 
“To tell the truth,” answered the Scot, “I wad 
rather be on the ground.” 
“Tut! tut!” replied the flying man. “I’m just 
thinking of looping the loop.” 
“For heaven’s sake, don’t dae that!” yelled the 
how very nervous McTavish. “I’ve some siller in 
My vest pocket, an’ Ah micht lose it.” 
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Country's program. 


owners. 


practically nothing. 


faction. 





Certain-teed is a conservation 
product because it is made from 
waste rags and asphalt, materials 
not needed to win the war. 


The great Certain-teed production goes on with in- 
creasing volume, helping rather than hindering our 


Gigantic quantities of Certain-teed are made annually, a 
part of which is sheltering our army here and abroad. 


Certain-teed is also doing its bit for millions of property 
It cuts down their roofing investment, and 
adds to the service they get from their roofs. 

For factories, office buildings, warehouses, hotels, stores, 
garages, farm buildings, etc., it is a most efficient roof— 
clean, sanitary, weatherproof, rust proof and spark proof. 
It is not affected by fumes, gases or the hottest sun. 
Its first cost is small, laying cost low, and upkeep cost 


It is guaranteed 5, 10 or 15 years, 
according to thickness. - 


Conserve your own resources as well as your 
Country’s by using Certain-teed Roofing. 


Sold by best dealers, everywhere. Remember the name 
by its meaning :—Certain quality and guaranteed satis- 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
Offices in Principal Cities of America 
Manufacturers of 


Certain-teed 
Paints, Varnishes, Roofing 
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is for 3-in-One—the perfect bicycle oil. It oils 
the bearings exactly right and makes them 
trun about 100 times easier. 3-in-One won’t 
collect dirt, gum and hurt your wheels like 
inferior greasy oils. 3-in-One cleans and pol- 
ishes all metal parts, and absolutely prevents 
rust. 


Always use 3-in-One on every part of your 
gun, just like any sportsman. Every gunner 
will tell you it’s the only oil on earth. Try 
3-in-One also on your ice and roller skates, 
fishing reel, golf clubs, scroll saw, camera, 
printing press, magic lantern and every tool 
in your tool chest. A few drops of 3-in-One 
will preserve and keep pliable your catcher’s 
gloves; also prevent rust on your mask. 


Write this very day for a gener- 
FR —— ous free sample and the helpful 
3-in-One Dictionary. Both free 

to live boys. Get yours now ! 
3-in-One is sold at all drug, grocery and 
general stores, in 3-size bottles: 15c, 25c, 50c. 


Three-in-One Oil Co. 


165 AIM. Broadway, New York City 


Boys and girls can easily earn 50ean 
Agents Wanted hour in spare time. United States and 

Service Flags at lowest prices. Our goods sell selves. 

No talking necessary. Nine out of ten people buy. 

PATRIOTIC POST CARDS 

Send for 30 packages each containing six high grade latest colored 
souvenir post cards showing i Camp Scenes, U.S. Army 
Views, Soldier and Sailor Life, etc. — pack different. Some- 
thing everybody wants. Retail at 10c. When sold send us $1.50 
and keep $1.50. Write today. No money needed. We send cards 
by parcel post. NICO ART CO., Dept. C, Lansdale, Pa. 























How Can We 
Do It? 


How can we offer the high-grade 
New Companion Sewing Machine, 
warrant it for twenty-five years, pay 
all freight charges to nearest freight 
station, and sell at a very low price? 


Quite a ques- 
tion — but our 
booklet, which 
is free to any 
Companion 
reader, tells fair- 
ly and squarely 
all about it. 


New Companion Quality is the highest. No 
machine will last longer or do better work re- 
gardless of price. This standard maintained 
for more than a third of a century has resulted 
in the adoption of this machine in tens of thou- 
sands of homes throughout the country. 


Seven Styles. We offer choice of seven styles, 
including foot treadle, electric and rotary 
models, each completely equipped with latest 
improvements and attachments. 


Try It Three Months Before Deciding. Our 
plan makes it possible for you to test the 
machine right in your home for three months 
before deciding to keep it. If not satisfactory 
we refund your money and take back the 
machine at our expense. 

It is Easy to Find Out all about this fine ma- 
chine. A postal-card request will bring de- 
scriptive booklet, free trial offer, and a¢tractive 
terms of purchase by return mail. Write to-day. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 

Commonwealth Ave. Boston, M. h 
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a MADE TO YOUR ORDER I5¢ AND UP S 


nef Either pin Illustrated made with any 3 letters 
and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel, 
Sliver plate 152 ea., $1.50 dez. Sterling 
silver, 30% ea., $3.00 doz. Over 350 
attractive designs in our 1918 catalog. 





3499 Write today for free copy. High grade Pins 
and Rings—Collene, High School, Society. “* 








| BASTIAN BROS. CO., 420 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N.Y 
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fuel. 














The exact and 


furnishings. 


Cottages, resi- 
dences, stores, 
hotels, thea- 


schools, clubs, 
hospitals, 
greenhouses, 
etc., are readily 
equipped and 
served with 
heat at the 
minimum cost. 
Phone your 
dealer today 
for an esti- 
mate on 
IDEAL- 
AMERICAN 
heating for 
your build- 
ing. Send 
for catalog 
“Ideal Heat- 
ing”—full of 
valuable 
hints and 
illustrations: 
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Prolongs 


life of old 


The first purpose of IDEAL- 
AMERICAN heating is to 
put greatest comfort in a 
building at least burning of 
The second purpose 
of IDEAL-AMERICAN 
outfits is that they become 
a permanent investment, 
because they prolong the 
life of an old building or 
bring a 15 percent higher 
rental, which in 50 years of 
use will several times repay 
the first cost of the outfit. 


RICAN DEAL 


These outfits have saved 
thousands of tons of coal 
this winter. 


You can economize greatly by 
burning cheaper grades of fuels, 
for IDEAL Boilers burn all 
kinds of hard and soft coal, wood, 
lignite, pea coal, buckwheat, run-of- 
mine, screenings, gas, oil, coke, etc. 


Don’t wait for the rush of Fall 
to put in IDEAL heating 


construction of an IDE. 
heat producer unequaled by any other device. 
IDEAL fire pots will hold fuel charges to last 
24 hours and the delicate adjustment now 
possible with the IDEAL draft control gives 
a regulation of the heat that keeps exact step 
with the demands of the weather. They give 
perfect heat service as long as you live. Their 
cleanliness saves much housework and house- 


Easily put. 


tres, churches, Gate 


JMERIGAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Showrooms and Warehouses in all large cities 


Write Department 30 
816-822 S. Michigan Ave. 


| Spa a eecs Gy 


buildings 


scientific rtions in the 


boiler, make it a 


in all old buildings 
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HOT WATER 
FIXTURES 
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Our IDEAL Hot Water Supply 
Boilers will supply plenty of 
warm water for both kitchen and 
laundry at cost of few dollars for 
fuel for season. Temperature 
just right, kept so by IDEAL 
Sylphon Regulator—fire never 
goes out! Write for booklet. 


|THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is au illus- 


trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in wivance, 
to any address in the 
.00 to foreign 
ffice, Boston, 


including postage prepai 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and 
countries. Entered at the Post 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
ne year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. e 
Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
*rail, should be. by Post’ Office Money Order oF 

Express Money Order. When neither of these can 

be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

ilver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

“ It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

als. Upon the receipt of money by us, the 

—— after the address on ‘the next issue of your 
paper, which shows when the subscription expires, 
will be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your fe ay’ is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
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TRENCH DISEASES 
HE insanitary conditions in the trenches 





oT have been responsible for a number of 
diseases that are new, or new in ap- 
pearance, to the medical officers of the 

a armies. So far four affections seem to 














be traced definitely to that origin: 
trench fever, trench foot, trench leg or trench shin, 
and trench hand. 

Perhaps the most clearly defined is trench fever. 
It begins suddenly with headache, pains in the 
bones, high fever and a feeling of prostration; in 
a few days the very acute symptoms of the onset 
subside, and then follows a period marked by fever 
and by the prostration that accompanies any long- 
continued elevation of temperature. That condi- 
tion lasts sometimes for several weeks, and then 
the fever very gradually begins to subside. The 
period of amelioration also lasts some weeks. No 
one has satisfactorily determined the exact nature 
of the disease. Some observers regard it as mala- 
rial; others look upon it as “rat-bite fever,” and 
lay the responsibility on the rats that swarm the 
trenches. 

The most common symptoms of trench foot are 
numbness, blueness and dropsical swelling of the 
feet. Sometimes numerous small blisters form, 
and in the worst cases there are more or less 
extensive areas of gangrene. The cause of this 
disease is the defective circulation that comes 
from standing for hours in cold water and mud 
and from wearing the same shoes for days at a 
time with no opportunity to change. The condition 
is not so common as it was in the early days of the 
war, for with the increased number of soldiers on 
the front change of station and of duty can be made 
more frequently. 

Trench shin, or trench leg, does not seem to be 
a strictly local affection, as its name would imply, 
for the patient suffers not only from severe pains 
in the shins but also from fever, headache, chills, 
lassitude and malaise. The cause, like that of 
trench foot, seems to be long standing in the cold 
and wet of the trenches, although some army 
doctors regard it as an acute infectious disease 
like rheumatic fever. 

The fourth of these new diseases is trench hand, 
which is merely stiffness of the hand and contrac- 
tion of the fingers, evidently caused, like trench 
foot, by long exposure to cold and wet. It most 
frequently attacks soldiers who have had to stand 
or lie long hours in a cold rain- or snowstorm 
grasping a rifle with ungloved hands. 
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JOAN’S EMANCIPATION 


OAN signed her name in the express 
book and marched upstairs with the 
package under her arm. 

“It’s Aunt Estelle’s Christmas pres- 
ent,” she said, as she cut the cord. 
“Do you want to see it?” 

“Joan Morgan, you don’t mean that you are 
going to open it now?” her cousin cried. Alice was 
visiting the Morgans; she did not yet know their 
ways—especially Joan’s. 

“Why not, when Aunt Estelle has sent it now?” 
Joan retorted ; and then, seeing the look in Alice’s 
eyes, her voice softened. “She’d expect me to, 
Allie. She always wants an instantaneous acknowl- 
edgment. Besides,” added Joan as her voice 
hardened again, “I don’t want to spoil Christmas. 
I knew it! If I could only give it to you, Allie!” 

Alice drew a long breath of delight as the folds 
of shimmering amber silk fell open. “Oh, how 
lovely!’’ she cried. 

“It is lovely!” Joan replied slowly. “It seems 
wicked not to love it, but I don’t go to two places 
in a year where I could wear a thing like this. 
And it will cost ten dollars to make it up even if 
we do it ourselves—trimmings and fixings and all. 
And that means that I shall have to give up the 
two symphony tickets I had set my heart on. I 
was going to have the happiest time—taking some 
one to each concert. 

“It’s always so,” she continued. “One year she 
gave us that carved chair downstairs. We were all 
saving for a phonograph, but we had to spend the 
money in refinishing the furniture or else have the 
room entirely spoiled by that chair. Another year 
it was that extravagant copy of Mona Lisa. I hate 
Mona Lisa, and it nearly broke my heart to have 
to spend money I wanted for so many other things 
in framing her!” 

Joan turned sharply and looked out of the win- 
dow. In a moment she looked back, penitent. 

“T know I’m horrid,” she confessed. “ I’m 
ashamed of myself clear down to the tips of my 
shoes; but oh, Alice Field, if I ever, ever, ever, 
send gifts with strings to them!” 

Suddenly the expression on her face changed. 

“I’m going to do it!” she cried. “I’ve been a 
coward all my life before. I’m going to give you 
that silk—it’s just made for you—and take the con- 




















CHICAGO 





seq 8. Maybe I won’t get any more Aunt 
Estelle gifts—and oh, wouldn’t that be a joy!” 
“Oh, I couldn’t!”” Alice gasped. But Joan was 
whirling her joyously round the room. 
“I’m emancipated! It’s gone to my head! To 
think of having one thing go to the right person! 
For the first time since I can remember I shall 





love Aunt Estelle’s gift.” 



















are in the game to stay 


They are the hit-and-run, steal-home kind of sport shoes that 
every red-blooded fellow admires and likes to feel on his feet 
when they're itching to get going. 

For little folks and big folks and in-betweens, Keds are sensible 
and practical summer footwear. Many styles, high or low, with 
heels and without, for sport or work, picnic or party, indoors or out. 

Keds have soles of sturdy, resilient rubber. Uppers are a 
specially woven, light canvas—true comfort for hot weather. 

Keds are made by the largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 
Find the store that sells Keds. There’s one near you. Ask for 
Keds by name. Always look for ‘“‘Keds” on the shoes you buy. 


National Keds Campfire Keds Champion Keds 
$1.50 up $1.25 up $1.00 up 


Sizes for boys and girls cost less 


United States Rubber Company 


New York 





Win a $50.00 Liberty Bond 


by drawing a picture with 
Wax Crayons 


All you need is a piece of 
paper 14 inches by 16 inches 
and 8 wax crayons in differ- 
ent colors to compete for one 
of the many prizes in the 
LY TRADE 

CRAYOL 


Drawing Contest 


—for children under 15 years of age. 
—for young people 15 to 18 years of age. 


The pictures will be judged for neatness and smoothness, original- 
ity and general artistic merit by disinterested judges, including 
Henry Turner Bailey, Dean of the Cleveland School of Art, and 
Dr. James P. Haney, Director of Art in the N. Y. High Schools. 
In drawing your picture we recommend the use of the “Crayola” Box No. 8, shown here. 


8 first prizes—Each a $50.00 Liberty Bond. 
8 second prizes—Each $25.00 in War Savings Stamps. 
40 Prizes for Honorable Mention. 


“CRAYOLA\” is the favorite of all wax col- 
ored crayons for use at school or in the home. 
You will find the “Crayola” Box No. 8 an 
excellent set. To become a contestant, how- 
ever, it is not necessary to use “Crayola” 
Crayons and every contestant will be given an 
equal chance no matter what crayons he uses. 


Tem VASO 


For full details of this contest ask for information at any 
stationery or department store which sells “Crayola” 
Crayons or write to our contest department. The 
contest closes on the 3lst of August, 1918. Send in 
your picture early. 





Binney & Smith Company, 
81-83 Fulton St. Makers of ‘‘Crayola’’ Crayons New York, N. Y. 











